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In the age of the Antonines, as Gibbon reminds us in a famous pas- 
sage, began that process by which ‘a cloud of critics, of compilers, 
of commentators, darkened the face of learning, and the decline of 
genius was soon followed by the corruption of taste’. It has never 
yet been satisfactorily demonstrated (and probably never will be) 
whether the decline of genius is the cause of the rise of criticism, or 
vice-versa, or whether both phenomena rise from some deeper- 
seated cancer in civilizations and languages of a certain age; it is 
dangerous, even fatuous, to assume that all civilizations follow 
exactly the same pattern in their rise and fall; nevertheless Gibbon’s 
words have an ominous ring to the modern ear. If one did not know 
that the quotation came from the opening chapters of The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, one might easily imagine it was a 
portion of some prophetic epitaph on our own age; and one could 
amuse oneself by adding some such explanatory sentence: ‘The cor- 
ruption of taste was due in part to the feverish search for sensation 
and novelty by the ever more powerful organs of popular informa- 
tion and entertainment, in part to the inflation of the reputations of 
the minor figures still left on the scene; while the critics and com- 
mentators in their huge proliferation owed their survival to the 
wealthy foundations established by the millionaire merchant 
princes of an age of vast commercial expansion.’ 

As the great figures of the recent past are taken from us one by 
one, we can almost hear the gathering of the vulture flocks of the 
critic-compiler-commentators overhead. Claudel now joins James, 
Proust, Kafka, Rilke, Conrad, Lawrence, Joyce, Virginia Woolf and 
Gide; his works will soon have been analysed for every esoteric 
meaning they can by the furthest stretch of the imagination be 
imagined to contain; his syntax, his imagery, his versification 
laboriously pulled to pieces, all his discarded versions compared and 
his erasures revealed by infra-red detection. Vision of huge unread- 
able tomes extending far into the pedantic future! Even the minor 
masters cannot escape in an age when food must be found at all 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
W. B. Yeats 


‘Readers who have hitherto neglected these reminiscences will 
not be surprised to find themselves under the spell of the rich 
tapestried prose in which the middle-aged poet evolves the 
atmosphere of his childhood and youth.’ — The Times. 

Illustrated. 21s. 
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A TRAIN OF 
POWDER 


Rebecca West 


In reporting on some famous trials — Nuremberg, the Setty- 
Hume murder case, a Secrets trial, and a South Carolina 
lynching — Rebecca West probes beneath the surface of events 
and personalities to reveal the truth. 21s. 
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INSPIRATION 
AND POETRY 


Sir Maurice Bowra 


A study of the ways in which inspiration works in poetical 
creation. The author’s examined range from Horace to Thomas 
Hardy. About 21s. 


FOREWORD 


costs for the insatiate critical beak, as the extraordinary publication 
of A. E. Housman’s trial sheets has recently shown. The day is not 
far off when the scavengers of the new critical ascendancy will 
enter into league with the charwomen and dustmen who serve dis- 
tinguished writers, and the contents of the waste-paper baskets of 
T. S. Eliot and E. M. Forster, instead of finding their natural way to 
the borough incinerators, will be secretly transported by air to the 
vaults of transatlantic research colleges, to be sifted, classified and 
microphotographed by eager, hierophantic fingers. 

All this, of course, is the pathological exaggeration of a valuable 
activity. That genius should be recognized in good time and all its 
works cherished for posterity is, in principle, excellent; and if some 
of the elect prove, under the scrutiny of the generations, to be un- 
worthy of the savage care devoted to them, it will be of small im- 
portance if the enduring geniuses have been the objects of the same 
care. What is in danger is, first—as Mr John Wain implied in his 
article The Painful Filter in the last number of The London Maga- 
zine—the basic commonsense of critical judgement in a living 
society and the fine edge of language, sharpened over centuries, by 
which that commonsense is maintained; and, second, the communi- 
cation with great writers as human beings. It is the tendency of 
modern critical commentary to turn them into high priests of 
esoteric mystery, and thus to widen the gulf between their works 
and the public they mean to address in the way of an artist —that is, 
by persuasion and the giving of pleasure. Ali that can help to reveal 
and maintain them, therefore, as what they were, people, though 
exceptionally gifted, of flesh and blood involved in the same per- 
plexities as ourselves, is to be welcomed. In the present number a 
series of letters by Henry James are published for the first time, in 
which the Master appears in what is, perhaps, a more immediately 
human light than in any other of his known letters and journals. In 
one of them, rebuking his young American sculptor protégé for one 
of his more eccentric schemes, he cries: ‘The unutterable WASTE of 
it all makes me retire to my room and lock the door to how!! Think 
of me as doing so, as howling for hours on end, and as not coming 
out till I hear from you that you have just gone straight out to the 
Ripetta and chucked the total mass of your Paraphernalia, planned 
to that end, bravely over the parapet and well into the Tiber.’ It is a 
sentiment that, in moments of impatience, might pardonably be 
echoed in the breasts of many of us when confronted with the 
results of the labours of the new school of ‘critical-compiler-com- 


mentators. The unutterable WASTE of it all! 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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The Established 
EDWARD HYAMS 


The satirical history of THE SLAUGHTERHOUSE INFORMER 
involves characters and situations that only our post-war world could 
contain, and only Edward Hyams chronicle. 


MARCEL JOUHANDEAU 


It is time for this great chroniqueur to appear in an English text. 
MARCEL AND ELISE is a distillation of the series of books based on 
the author’s marriage to Elise, which André Gide described as “more 
audacious, more cynically pure” than anything else he had ever read. 


ROBIN MAUGHAM 


BEHIND THE MIRROR is Mr. Maugham’s first novel to appear 
under the Longmans imprint. His earlier books, highly praised on both 
sides of the Atlantic, include The Servant, Line on Ginger and The 
Rough and the Smooth. 


The Newcomers 


MICHAEL BARRETT 


The Argentinian desert is the background to THE REWARD, a tale 
of a quest for the reward a man’s body will bring. The setting mirrors 
the sterility of the endeavour, and Mr. Barrett holds in his pen a 
disturbing power of turbulence and imagination. 


JOHN ROSENBERG 


Mr. Rosenberg has evolved in THE DESPERATE ART an artistically 
effective prose style which is individual without being affected, and 
startlingly unusual without eccentricity. The book is illustrated with 
drawings by Felix Kelly. 


SHEILA MACKAY RUSSELL 


Mrs. Russell has already established herself as a writer with A Lamp is 
Heavy. She now makes her debut as novelist with this story of a nurse’s 


emotional and physical experiences in a remote Canadian ity— 
THE LIVING EARTH wk, 


from Longmans 
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VERNON WATKINS 


Three Poems 
a 


THE RETURN 


(of a dead friend who experienced an air raid with me) 


I lay, pulse beating fast, 

While the night raider passed 

And gave each hovering tick 

The speed of dream. 

Sleep in the dead of night could make all quick, 
Reverse the extreme 

Outrider’s task on thought’s magnetic beam. 


What known but restless year 

Sent him, an envoy, here 

To set two states at war? 

I’ld rather set 

Those just names up both states are honoured for, 
Lest time forget 

He is a hostage since our eyes last met. 


Yet we could still converse 

Without interpreters, 

For though spade’s land is charged 

With sudden springs 

Whose atoms may be monstrously enlarged, 
Earth-rooted things 

Remain the identities to which man clings. 


It is our common speech 
Comforts the ghost in each. 

So, when that restless face 
Returned last night, 

It gave serenity to time and place, 
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VERNON WATKINS 
Though beams of light 


Crossed and converged to pick out wings in flight. 


True recognition broke 

Destruction’s dust and smoke, 

For there unfeigned I found, 

Knowing him dead, 

The very life, not, not with laurels crowned, 
But calm instead. 

Compassion curbed the challenge of his head. 


Our two states merged in dream’s 

Converging, crossing beams, 

Recalling a lost time 

Of deaths and sighs 

When body and soul had shuddered at the crime 
Dark guilt descries 


In the wronged heaven, against which armies rise. 


Strongly they still can merge 

Where the long beams converge. 

Why let two states at war 

Destroy the mind? 

These eyes beneath a brutal metaphor 
Can substance find 

In all time spurns but cannot leave behind. 


TRUST DARKNESS 


Trust darkness. Dig down 
Through earth’s crust to no crown. 
The surface will moulder 

But, tenacious, the root 

When you are older 

Bring blossom and fruit. 


Pull bindweed up first, 
That parasite cursed 
Which preys on the vision. 
From dark root and thorn 
In the death of ambition 
Let patience be born. 
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THREE POEMS 


On the spade press your foot. 
Dig up by the root 

Whatever encumbers 

Your thought in the grass. 
There the seed slumbers, 

Cold as dawn was. 


Such dancers are seeds, 

Each knows what man needs 
As it glides from his fingers, 
Absently cast. 

In their fall lingers 

All that is past. 


Learn to lie fallow. 

Trees naked or yellow 
Endure through long Winter 
And ride every storm. 

Great rewards enter 

Where they are born. 


No love that fears night 

Is fitting and right. 

If you seek resurrection 
Take root and grow strong. 
No bond of affection 

Is less than life long. 


Hold fast the fine thread 


From such bonds that are dead. 


Far though you travel 
Or stray from that touch, 
No hand may unravel 
Or teach you as much. 


The dead earn their living 
By holy forgiving. 

No upland or meadow 
Where the light flies 

But draws from the shadow 
Of death-disturbed eyes. 
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Time begins and time ends | 
In the meeting of friends. 
To deny the occasion 

Or count up its cost 

Is to mock at the passion 
Where nothing is lost. 


MOMENTS 


Yeats told me: ‘Pluck 

Strong life from stubborn strings. 
After long labourings 

You get the luck.’ 


Ezekiel beckoned 

To the dry bones’ despair 

All the dread power of prayer 
In one split second. 


Hermes’ rod 

Made Ho6lderlin divine 
Patmos, and see the Rhine 
A demi-god. 


Donne from the fount 
Of wisdom gazed intent: 
In the last accident 

The toil may count. 


Dante’s eyes, 

Downcast, took heaven by storm, 
Man in love’s perfect form 
Matching the skies. 


‘Persist, persist 

With verse, the exalted weaving’: 
Herbert found strength, believing 
The hem he kissed. 
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Villon’s wheel 

Prayed for the scourge to stop, 
Cried from a gallows’ drop 
What all hearts feel. 


Blake drew a vision 

Where the redeemed might live. 
Breath, being unique, could give 
Brightness to Titian, 


Wit to the score 

Undying Mozart made. 

Nor could the lightning fade 
He laboured for 


In Angelo’s last 

Light-fall on face of raiment, 

A shaft from heaven, God’s payment, 
The dice being cast. 
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Bateson Mason: Battersea Church 
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FELICIEN MARCEAU 


The Rotnen of Aeneas 


Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 


—__——-___ 


magine a back-street in Naples. I think that tells you enough 
about it, and dispenses me from a longer description which, 
under the circumstances, would really be pointless. Of course 
Naples also boasts broad, airy streets like the Avenue Henri Martin. 
But the one I’m talking about was more in the traditional style. Run- 
ning down in a steep slope, at right angles to the Via dei Tribunali, it 
was-— it still is— exactly like all the other Neapolitan back-streets to 
which we have been treated for the past hundred years by litho- 
graphs, water-colours and the cinema, one after the other: narrow 
as a corridor, deep as a canyon, and cluttered up as a dry pond, with 
each of the residents pushing something along it—a brasero, old 
chairs to mend or a crowd of kids. The street, in Naples, is more than 
a mere thoroughfare. It also serves as lumber-room, rubbish-dump, 
workshop and dining-room, and forms a natural extension to the 
rooms within. All along it stand handsome housefronts grown very 
shabby with age. Above your head, there’s washing; and above that 
again, very far off, the sky. Below, flush with the street, there are the 
bassi, those ground-floor rooms the whole breadth of which is taken 
up by the door; with their mouldering walls, they look like caves, 
and as you pass by you can see, within, the copper bedstead, a woman 
giving her child the breast, the candle-end burning in front of the 
image of the Madonna. 
In the street I am speaking of, one of these bassi was occupied by 
a certain Gennaro, who had set up his greengrocer’s shop in it. It 
overflowed, of course. Pimentos, peppers, tomatoes ran across to 
meet the ironmonger’s junk from over the way. And the two shop- 
keepers — one presiding over his grotesque flock of old pots and pans 
and stove-pipes, the other throning it in the midst of his miniature 
harvest festival, one as lean as the nails he sold and the other very 
fat, both perpetually seated and, for six months of the year, fanning 
themselves— spent the best part of their time airing their opinions 
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_ about the world and its ways and the folly of mankind. The iron- 
monger had barely half-a-dozen customers a month. As for Gennaro, 
_he let the housewives help themselves and merely collected the cash, 
mopping his face. 

This Gennaro was highly respected in the district. For one thing 
because, as he sold things to eat and was free to allow credit or not, 
and as the next greengrocer was some distance away, he had actual 
control over a number of dinners in the neighbourhood. For another 
_ thing, because of the evident prosperity of his business. Anyone else 
would have been content to house not only his vegetables but his 
wife and children and a few cousins in the basso; Gennaro, however, 
only used his basso for his shop and had two fine rooms at his dis- 
posal on the floor above. And, finally, because of his uncle, his wife’s 
uncle to be precise, Don Pasquale, a lively old fellow who was hall- 
porter in a newspaper office. From time to time, for purposes of pres- 
tige, Gennaro would send off some urchin with an extremely un- 
important message for his uncle. And each time the urchin would re- 
turn from his errand bringing unbelievable details. Not only did Don 
Pasquale sit in state in a superb building of which the entrance hall 
alone was three times as broad as the street, but furthermore —a fact 
which spoke volumes about the considerateness of his employers 
and the importance of his functions—he had been installed there in 
a glass cage, really and truly, like the Madonna, with a table and a 
seat and even a telephone, one for his own private use, on which he 
could ring up the Editor personally and decide with him how visitors 
should be received. 

These details, profusely discussed, had made of Don Pasquale a 
person of no small importance. When he came to visit his nephew in 
the evenings, the bigwigs of the neighbourhood questioned him, not 
timidly (you can see all sorts of things and all sorts of people in 
Naples, but never a timid soul) but with a marked shade of deference, 
about foreign policy and the secret plans of the Government. For the 
daring fellow had actually had the gumption to get himself employed 
by a Government newspaper. Note that he himself was a monarch- 
ist and even a most intransigent one. This trait put the crowning 
touch to his glory. He’s a real statesman, is Don Pasquale, people 
would say. Not only does he serve the Government but he double- 
crosses it. And the fact did more in the district for the Royalist cause 
than ten electoral meetings. Could one seriously expect a Republic 
to last when it was fool enough to pay one of its opponents? 

Such, then, was Gennaro’s position when, to use his own expres- 
sion, the Madonna blessed his home for the fifth time. This time, 
after four boys, it was a girl. Sitting on his stool, surrounded by his 
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peppers, Gennaro consultéd the bigwigs and a good hundred house- 
wives, and reached the conclusion that the child should be called 
Lavinia. : 

The christening was a sumptuous affair. When the procession 
came out of the church, on whose walls the mouldering pink still 
showed vividly through streaks of grey, Gennaro was able to gaze 
with pride at a considerable crowd, which greeted the newborn in- 
fant, completely swaddled up though it was, with mingled cries of 
ecstasy from the women and admiring whistles from the lads. The 
rejoicings went on for two whole days and, on the third, when he 
reopened his shop, Gennaro displayed a streamer informing his cus- 
tomers that, in view of the event, he would allow a reduction of 
ten per cent on all goods for the whole day. Of course, everybody 
realized that he had carefully revised his prices beforehand. Never- 
theless the gesture was an impressive one and, confronted with such 
a lavish display, Don Pasquale felt somewhat ashamed at having 
brought nothing to the christening but the gift of his own presence. 
To make up for this he declared before witnesses that, on his word 
of honour, he would get the birth announced in his newspaper. There 
was a murmur of admiration; in the newspaper, like the prince of 
Naples! A relative suggested, the glory of it having gone to his head, 
that they might even add a photograph. Very sensibly Don Pasquale 
pointed out that this was not customary in the Press. Moreover at 
that age a child has no expression. What would its features convey 
to the public? Everyone agreed. 

Don Pasquale, whose shrewdness has already been emphasized, 
had not been vainly boasting. More than once he had had occasion 
to render services to a journalist who, because he had been put in 
charge of the column entitled ‘Life in Naples’, liked to describe him- 
self as a Society Columnist. The chief of these services consisted in 
being at a certain street at a certain time to watch for the appear- 
ance, at a certain window, of a pot of basil, which meant that the 
said columnist could safely go up and visit the lady of his dreams; 
which guilty mission the virtuous but soft-hearted Pasquale per- 
formed with a pang of remorse and a secret delight. 

The very next day, between two pots of basil, he broached his 
scheme to the reporter. 

‘Of course!’ said the latter. 

And, taking up a scrap of paper, he swiftly scribbled down the 
couple of lines which amply covered the career of Don Pasquale’s 
great-niece up to the present. To which he added, in order to spice 
the thing up and in a fine burst of enthusiasm for classical culture: 
‘The happy parents have chosen to give her the name of Aeneas’s 
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Reicther=tavinia’ 

_ When the paper arrived next day, the neighbourhood nearly 
_ treated itself to illuminations. So it was really true! Clever Don Pas- 
_ quale had brought it off. Lavinia was mentioned in the paper! The 
_ glory of it was reflected on the whole district. The news flew round, 

passed from one to another by word of mouth and by gesture. Every- 
_body wanted to have a copy. Three newsboys got wind of it and 
_ ploughed their way through the street. Gennaro himself bought sixty 

copies, of which he promptly had twenty-eight wrapped up and sent 
to his various relations and friends in Naples, Castellamare, Cozenza 
and even far-off Philadelphia. After which he shut up shop for the 
day and, with an escort of twenty attentive followers, he concen- 
trated solely on walking around in triumph with his remaining 
thirty-two copies. 
- ‘Have you seen? My daughter! In the newspaper!’ 

Everyone congratulated him. He was surrounded by a buzz of 
talk, by beaming faces, vehement gesticulations and passionate argu- 
ments. To what might not a child be destined who, by her mere 
birth, was already in the public eye? She would at the very least be- 
come a star. Somebody in the know quoted figures. 

‘They say La Magnani gets thirty thousand a film.’ 

‘La Magnani? ma vai! This one’ll be Greta Garbo.’ 

Thirty thousand? The fortunate father staggered. He could al- 
ready see himself spending them. But other foretold a splendid mar- 
riage with a duke, a shipowner, an American. Already, in a bedroom 
crowded with flattering gossips, Gennaro’s wife was wiping her eyes 
as she thought of the day when she would see her daughter go off, 
far away, with a stranger covered with rings. 

‘America’s such a long way off....’ 

‘You'll be able to go and see her. In a plane, nowadays, it’s noth- 
ing.’ A far-seeing woman pointed out that these planes are very 
popular and that it’s wise to book one’s place well beforehand. 
‘Otherwise the plane goes off without you.’ 

Meanwhile, however, by dint of reading and re-reading the para- 
graph, by dint of reciting it and weighing every word, a few shrewd 
fellows finally discerned something not quite right about it. Not in 
the first sentence, oh no; that was pregnant with glory, and not with 
innuendo. It was the second: ‘The happy parents have chosen to give 
her the name of Aeneas’s mother.’ What did that mean? One pair of 
hands after another thumped the outspread newspaper, was raised 
to chin-level like a nosegay, waved in passionate inquiry. Who was 
this Aeneas? How had he got mixed up with this event which, to all 
appearances, did not concern him at all? It is perhaps worth point- 
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ing out that Aeneas and Lavinia, though not exactly common Chris- — 
tian names, are not considered utterly fantastic in Italy. Some men — 


really are called Aeneas. Who was the one alluded to in the news- 
paper? And what was the point of the allusion? It couldn’t be the 
godfather; they knew the godfather. Was it some cousin? Which 
one? One fact stood out: speaking about Gennaro, his wife Nunzia- 
tina and their daughter Lavinia, the paper had thought it necessary 
to bring in Aeneas. If it had done so, there was obviously some reason 
for it. And a good reason, one could be sure. Newspapers have their 
sources of information, their agents, their reporters. They know 
everything that’s happening. Then why not explain things more 
clearly? But you know what newspapers are. They’re always going 
in for allusions. You have to interpret them, to take a hint, to read 
between the lines. And once again, who was this Aeneas? Un- 
doubtedly a fairly important man, since he was referred to by his 
Christian name alone. Incidentally, that explained the announce- 
ment of the birth. Of course, Don Pasquale had taken all the credit 
for it. But then, people had not forgotten —though they attributed 
no importance to the fact—that the previous year Don Pasquale had 
declared that the King would come back on the following Saturday. 
That Saturday had been gone a long time. And moreover, somebody 
else pointed out, after whom is a little girl usually called? After her 
grandmother. Wan’t that so? But if Lavinia was this child’s grand- 
mother, it followed that the aforementioned Aeneas was her father, 
her real father. And soon a rumour arose: Nunziatina had a lover, 
whose name was Aeneas, and who was the father of little Lavinia... 

To begin with the news aroused only pity. Poor Gennaro! He 
hadn’t deserved this; such a fine figure of a man too! 

During the next few days, however, this pity gradually took on a 
tinge of sarcasm. For really, Gennaro did talk a bit too much about 
his daughter and the splash that her birth had made in the national 
Press. He was always waving his newspaper, catching hold of 
passers-by and reading to them, for the twentieth time, the famous 
paragraph (he had even stuck it up on the door of his shop). A few 
young hotheads began to snigger. Encouraged by their example, an 
older chap ventured to drop a hint Gennaro, of course, kept a poker- 
face. More precise remarks were made; they failed to move him. 

It might have gone on for a long time if, one afternoon, playing a 
game of mora giapponese (it’s a game for two; at a given signal, each 
thrusts out either a clenched fist, or an open hand, or two fingers, 
just as he pleases. The two fingers are scissors, the fist is a stone, the 
hand a sheet of paper. The paper beats the stone, the stone beats the 
scissors, the scissors beat the paper) well, as I was saying, if, play- 
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ing a game of morra with a cantankerous fellow, a railwayman by 
profession, Gennaro had not brought off an astonishing sequence of 
successes. At the sixth turn, the cantankerous fellow grumbled. At 
the seventh, with a suspicious stare, he thrust forward his two 
fingers. Unfortunately Gennaro was holding out his fist. He had won 
again. Faced with this extraordinary run of luck, the cantankerous 
man lost all restraint. 

‘It’s no wonder, wearing the horns like you do.’ 

Gennaro smiled, as at a ritual and consequently inoffensive joke. 
The cantankerous fellow turned pale with rage. 

‘Horns, yes, I tell you again. Everybody knows it. Your Nunzia- 
tina makes you wear the horns.’ 

Still sitting on his stool, Gennaro cast a slow upward glance over 
the spectators who were following the vicissitudes of the game. One 
after the other they averted their eyes. 

‘Is it true?’ asked Gennaro, in an unexpectedly tiny voice. 

His glance roamed over all those present. The first man shrugged 
his shoulders. The second, more prolix, shrugged his shoulders and 
waved his hands at the same time. The third made a non-committal 
grimace. Gennaro turned towards the butcher, a serious man to 
whom he felt bound by some sort of nutritional solidarity. 

‘What do you think?’ 

‘It’s in the paper,’ said the butcher. 

‘In the paper. . . . What paper?’ 

Curiously enough, the first expression that appeared on Gennaro’s 
fat face was one of complacency. Who was he, then, that the Press 

‘should announce not only the birth of his children but even his con- 
jugal misfortunes? It took him down a peg, though, to learn that the 
two announcements were really one and the same, and that his mis- 
fortune was mentioned in the same paragraph as the birth. What, 
all that in three and a half lines? Then, suddenly: 

‘But I never read that!’ 

Then came a flood of words. What about the allusion to Aeneas? 
hadn’t he noticed that? It was clear enough, though . . . And the 
whole group, moving as one man, took a step towards the cutting 
pasted on the door. 

‘There, look at it. The name of the grandmother. . ’ 

The vain protective screen of glory vanished and Gennaro sud- 
denly beheld his misfortune. 

‘T’ll kill her,’ he said. 

This remark was received without emotion. Murder is no more 
fashionable in Naples than timidity. 

Gennaro thrust aside the ring of men surrounding him (after first, 
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with a glance, delegating the supervision of his vegetables to the 
ironmonger) and went upstairs. He found Nunziatina there, nursing 
Lavinia. He calmly put the baby back in its cradle and, at a venture, 
without much conviction and chiefly because he didn’t know what 
else to do, he began to beat his wife. Not for long, in any case. Nun- 
ziatina, clapping her hands to her face and howling with terror, 
started running round the table, and as they were both very stout, it 
was very awkward—those two big bodies battling in that little 
room. Gennaro went straight to the heart of the matter. 

“Who's Aeneas?’ 

‘Aeneas?’ 

Nunziatina, still terrified, knit her brows and bit her lips with a 
great show of zeal while, gazing into space, she rapidly surveyed her 
memories. 

‘Aeneas? I don’t know anybody called Aeneas.’ 

‘But he’s your lover! You've been unfaithful to me. Everybody 
knows about it. The whole neighbourhood. Even the newspaper!’ 
Gennaro grabbed a copy (they were lying about everywhere). ‘Just 
look here! It’s printed, in black and white. The mother of Aeneas. 
Why should you have called this child Lavinia if her son wasn’t her 
father?’ 

Without the accompanying gestures, this phrase may seem 
obscure. 

‘But it was you who wanted to call her Lavinia.’ 

“Was it?’ 

To make sure of this point, Gennaro sat down. Nunziatina took 
advantage of it to launch into a passionate harangue. Unfaithful to 
you? I? I’ve never, never been unfaithful to you, Gennaro. One hand 
on her ample bosom, the other appealing in turn to the image of the 
Madonna and the portrait of the King, Nunziatina protested her 
innocence, reminded him of their happy times together, and stressed 
the fact that her obesity, her household duties, her children, all this 
must in her opinion furnish sufficient proof, not of her fidelity (fat- 
ter women have been known to have their fling) but of her immove- 
ableness, which, in the circumstances, came to the same thing. Ex- 
cept for the festa at Piedigrotta, to which, in any case, he had accom- 
panied her, it was quite seven or eight years since Nunziatina had 
set foot beyond the corner of the street. Under such conditions, 
where could she have met a lover? How could she have received him 
at home, with Gennaro permanently stationed at the foot of the 
stairs? Where could she have hidden him? With a fine oratorical ges- 
ture she flung open the two cupboards, to show that one was 
crammed full and the other much too narrow. 
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‘But what about what it says in the paper?’ 

‘Libel,’ said Nunziatina. 

There was something piercing about this notion that made it pene- 
trate Gennaro’s brain like a dart. He was a monarchist, the paper 
was republican; the manoeuvre was self-evident. The whole trick 
was made plain before Gennaro’s dazzled eyes; the announcement 


of the birth compromised him, the announcement of his misfortune 


brought him into disrepute. A double blow, and all in three and a 
half lines. Oh, those Christian Democrats are devils! 

‘A libel, evidently,’ he said. ‘They’re after my skin.’ 

And without pausing to breathe, without even putting on a tie, 
he ran to the newspaper office. There, in the glass cage, he took coun- 
sel with Don Pasquale. The theory of political libel unfortunately 
failed to convince the latter. He had reason to suspect that the 
Society Columnist had only lukewarm sympathies in that direction. 

“You know, he’s not at all a Christian Democrat. He only pretends. 
He’s cunning.’ 

But maybe some hired bravo, hidden in the shadows, had added 
the phrase? No, the uncle could testify to the fact that the columnist 
had written it himself. 

‘But why, then?’ 

‘Well, I wonder,’ said the uncle. 

Then, swaying his head like one discovering the abysses of the 
human heart: ‘Perhaps it’s a friend of his for whom he wanted to do 
a bit of advertising?’ 

This hypothesis left Gennaro flabbergasted. But after a moment’s 
indecision Don Pasquale took the situation in hand and, on the 
strength of his pots of basil, declared boldly: ‘Let’s go and ask him.’ 

One behind the other they made their way into the reporters’ 
room. The Society Columnist was not there. He was with the Editor. 
But he was coming back soon. While waiting for him Gennaro gazed 
with respect at the huge room strewn with (in apparently equal 
quantities) papers, telephones and cigarette ends. At last the 
columnist arrived. He was wearing one of those linen suits which, 
when they are not pressed, make the most respectable individual 
look like a seedy quack who has taken refuge in some distant colony 
and there taken to drink. Added to which there was nothing respec- 
table about the columnist. He had an exhausted-looking face and 
long wrinkles running down his cheeks. Gennaro stated his case. The 
other began to laugh, still in the same exhausted way. 

‘But Aeneas is a hero of antiquity.’ 

‘Aha,’ said Gennaro, waiting for more. 

‘It was just a literary allusion. You thought that . . . But Aeneas 
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is dead...’ (here Gennaro assumed a solemn expression, such as 
would serve any purpose.) ‘He’s been dead for . . . I don’t know... 
oh, centuries. How long has he been dead? Aeneas, you know. .. .’ 
He called to witness two colleagués who happened to be there, one 
of them chewing a piece of printed paper and the other doing noth- 
ing. Aeneas, of course, they knew all about him. A hero of antiquity. 
An ancient Roman. How long had he been dead? Two thousand 
years, one said. Much longer, said the other. Too long, in any Case, 
for him to be suspected of an intrigue with Nunziatina. They even 
fetched a dictionary. There was an engraving that showed the said 
Aeneas breaking away from the embrace of a woman who, although 
portly, had obviously nothing in common with Nunziatina. 

‘Besides, you see, he’s leaving her,’ further remarked Don Pas- 
quale. 

In spite of this superfluity of details, and for no apparent reason, 
the explanation did not entirely satisfy Gennaro. It satisfied the 
neighbourhood even less when Gennaro, back among his vegetables. 
gave an account of his visit to the attentive audience which had 
quickly formed. Until then he had still had a few defenders and Nun- 
ziatina’s honour had found a few champions. They were now lost. 
Really, it was too silly. A hero of antiquity? Come now, why not say 
Julius Caesar? Either Gennaro was making fools of them or he was 
a great fool himself. And to begin with, if this Aeneas was dead, and 
had been for so long, why talk about him? What was the point of the 
allusion? Obviously somebody else was meant. All that they chose to 
grasp of the story was that Nunziatina’s lover was not even a Neapo- 
litan. The shameless creature had gone off to get one in Rome. From 
Gennaro’s explanations, it even seemed that she had torn him from 
another woman, who was perhaps free and had a right to him, and 
who was probably in great distress about it. All that evening, all 
along the street, there were confabulations. Next day when he 
opened up the shop Gennaro found an insulting inscription on the 
door. The day after there was another, this time a facetious one. 
During the afternoon, when he went to the bar for his fourth cup of 
coffee of the day, he had to endure for the fourth time a joke which 
is untranslatable and which depends on the similarity of sound, in 
Italian, between the spout of a coffee-pot and the state of a cuckold. 
When he got home he found Nunziatina in tears. As she had gone 
out to do some shopping an urchin had had the impertinence to shout 
in her face that her Aeneas was waiting for her round the corner. 
She had barely finished her complaint when, from a nearby window, 
a neighbour’s wife began to comment in filthy language on the exis- 
tence of this Aeneas who, although dead, was still capable of beget- 
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ting children from those who were willing to assist him. During these 
few days, moreover, Aeneas had become one of the popular figures 
in the district and everybody talked about him, preferably when 
Gennaro was within earshot. Don Pasquale himself was not spared 
and one evening, when he was paying one of his visits, a wag asked 
him if Aeneas was not being considered for the next Cabinet. 

The situation was clearly becoming unbearable. Gennaro confided 
in the butcher, who still showed some friendship towards him. The 
butcher advised him to write a letter of protest to the newspaper. 
Gennaro thought this an excellent idea and hastened to proclaim it 
widely. The scandalmongers, somewhat impressed, were hushed, 
only to start up again with renewed zest when they noticed that the 
paper had not published the letter of protest. The thing was certain, 
henceforward. If the paper did not print the correction, obviously 
the statement had been accurate. Then, as a last resort, Gennaro 
went back to see the columnist, and managed to work on his feelings. 
One day the columnist paid a visit to the district. Escorted by Gen- 
naro, he accosted some of the bigwigs and pointed out to them that 
he was the author of the phrase about Aeneas, that he knew, there- 
fore, what it was all about, and that he could assure them that this 
Aeneas had nothing to do with the virtuous Nunziatina. After which 
Gennaro invited him to visit his humble home. 

The result of the manoeuvre surpassed their wildest hopes; it was 
asserted henceforward that not only did this Aeneas exist indeed, 
but that he was bold enough to visit Nunziatina in broad daylight 
and in her husband’s presence. Everything became crystal clear now, 
Gennaro’s prosperity, the announcement of the birth, Don Pas- 
quale’s brilliant position. Mockery gave way to indignation, and sar- 
casm to insult. Was the district going to put up with such flagrant 
immorality? To cut a long story short, Gennaro had to pack up house 
and go. With the housing shortage, this was awkward. But he even- 
tually found something, over towards the harbour, where he still 
carries on the greengrocery business. 

It is worth noting that. during the whole affair, nobody had 
thought of pointing out that Lavinia was the wife, and not the 
mother, of Aeneas. The Society Columnist’s classical culture was 
somewhat shaky. 
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FALSE SECURITY 


I remember the dread with which I at a quarter past four 
Let go with a bang behind me our house front door 

And, clutching a present for my dear little hostess tight, 
Sailed out for the children’s party into the night 

Or rather the gathering night. For still some boys 

In the near municipal acres were making a noise 

Shuffling in fallen leaves and shouting and whistling 

And running past hedges of hawthorn, spikey and bristling, 
And black in the oncoming darkness stood out the trees 
And pink shone the ponds in the sunset ready to freeze 
And all was still and ominous waiting for dark 

And the keeper was ringing his closing bell in the park 
And the arc lights started to fizzle and burst into mauve 
As I climbed West Hill to the great big house in The Grove, 
Where the children’s party was and the dear little hostess. 


But halfway up stood the empty house where the ghost is 

I crossed to the other side and under the arc 

Made a rush for the next kind lamp-post out of the dark 
And so to the next and the next till I reached the top 
Where the Grove branched off to the left. Then ready to drop 
I ran to the ironwork gateway of number seven 

Secure at last on the lamplit fringe of Heaven. 


Oh who can say how subtle and safe one feels 

Shod in one’s children’s sandals from Daniel Neal's, 
Clad in one’s party clothes made of stuff from Heal’s? 
And who can still one’s thrill at the candle shine 

On cakes and ices and jelly and blackcurrant wine, 
And the warm little feel of my hostess’s hand in mine? 
Can I forget my delight at the conjuring show? 
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And wasn’t I proud that I was the last to go? 
Too overexcited and pleased with myself to know 
That the words I heard my hostess’s mother employ 
To a guest departing, would ever diminish my joy, 
I WONDER WHERE JULIA FOUND THAT STRANGE, 
RATHER COMMON LITTLE BOY? 


EUNICE 


With her latest roses happily encumbered 
Tunbridge Wells Central takes her from the night 

Sweet second bloomings frost has faintly umbered 
And some double dahlias waxy red and white. 


Shut again till April stands her little hutment 
Peeping over daisies Michaelmas and mauve, 

Lock’d is the Elsan in its brick abutment 
Lock’d the little pantry, dead the little stove. 


Keys with Mr Groombridge, but nobody will take them 
To her lonely cottage by the lonely oak 

Potatoes in the garden but nobody to bake them 
Fungus in the living room and water in the coke. 


I can see her waiting on this chilly Sunday 
For the five forty (twenty minutes late) 

One of many hundreds to dread the coming Monday 
To fight with influenza and battle with her weight. 


Tweed coat and skirt that with such anticipation 

On a merry spring time a friend had trimm’d with fur 
Now the friend is married and, oh desolation, 

Married to the man who might have married her. 


High in Onslow Gardens where the soot flakes settle 
An empty flat is waiting her struggle up the stair 

And when she puts the wireless on, the heater and the kettle 
It’s cream and green and cosy, but home is never there. 


Home’s here in Kent and how many morning coffees 

And hurried little lunch hours of planning will be spent 
Through the busy months of typing in the office 

Until the days are warm enough to take her back to Kent. 
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The preence of Grace 
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nouncement book to familiarize himself with the names of 

the deceased in the parish for whom Masses would be of- 
fered in the coming week, and came upon a letter from the chancery 
office. The letter, dated December, dealt with the Legion of Decency 
pledge which should have been administered to the people at that 
time. Evidently Father Fabre was supposed to read it at the 9.30 and 
11 o’clock Masses that morning. He went to look for the pastor. 

Father Fabre, ordained not quite a year, had his hands full at 
Trinity. It wasn’t a well-run parish. The pastor was a hard man to 
interest in a problem. They saw each other at meals. Father Fabre 
had been inside the pastor’s bedroom, the seat of all his inactivity, 
only once; Miss Burke, the housekeeper, never. The press of things 
was very great in the pastor’s room, statues, candlesticks, cases of 
sacramental wine, bales of pious literature and outdated collection 
envelopes, two stray pews and a prie-dieu, the implements and furni- 
ture of his calling. There was a large table-model radio in his bed, 
and he obviously slept and made the bed around it. That was about 
it. 

Father Fabre found the pastor in the dining room. ‘Little late for 
this, isn’t it?’ he said. He held out the letter which had wintered in 
the pastor’s room. 

‘Don’t watch me eat,’ said the pastor, a greying dormouse. He had 
had the 6.30 and 8 o’clocks, and was breaking his fast—not very 
well, Father Fabre thought, still trying to see what was in the bowl. 
Shredded wheat and oatmeal? Something he’d made himself? Not 
necessarily. Miss Burke could make dishes like that. 

The pastor shifted into a sidesaddle position, bending one of his 
narrow shoulders over the bowl, obstructing the curate’s view. 

Father Fabre considered the letter in his hand. .. . immoral motion 
pictures / demoralizing television / indecent plays / vulgar radio 
programmes / pernicious books / vicious papers and periodicals / 
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degrading dance halls / and unwholesome taverns . . . Was this the 


_ mind, the tongue of the Church? ‘Little late for this, isn’t it?” 


‘No.’ 

‘I thought we were supposed to give it a long time ago.’ On the 
Sunday within the Octave of the Immaculate Conception, in fact. On 
that day, Trinity, pledgeless, had been unique among the churches of 
the diocese —so he’d bragged to friends, curates who were unhappy 


- about the pledge, as he was, and he hadn't really blamed them for 
_ what they’d said out of envy, that it had been his duty to repair the 


omission at his Masses. ‘Weren’t we?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘No?’ 

The dormouse shook his head a half-inch. The spoon in his right 
hand was a precision instrument, scraping the last of whatever had 
filled the bowl. Grain. 

‘I don’t feel right about this,’ Father Fabre said, going away with 
the letter. He went to the sacristy to vest for the 9.30, talking to 
himself. It was a little late for the pledge. No. The Sunday within 
the Octave had been the day for it. No. 

The white fiddleback chasuble he was putting on had been spoiled 
on Christmas. He’d been vesting, as now, when the pastor, writing 
out a Mass card for a parishioner, had flicked his pen at the floor to 
get the ink flowing. Father Fabre had called his attention to the ink 
spots on the chasuble. ‘S’not ink,’ he’d said. Asked what it was, 
he’d said, ‘S’not ink,’ and that was all he’d say. For a time, after 
that, Father Fabre wondered if the pastor’s pen could contain some 
new kind of writing fluid—not ink—and thought perhaps the spots 
would disappear. The spots, the s’not ink spots, were still there. But 
a recent incident seemed to explain the pastor’s odd denials. “Not a 
ball point, is it?’ he’d said to Father Fabre who was about to fill his 
fountain pen from the big bottle in the office. ‘No, Father,’ said 
Father Fabre, presenting his pen for inspection. ‘Takes ink,’ said the 
pastor. ‘Yes, Father.’ The pastor pointed to the big bottle from 
which Father Fabre customarily filled his pen, and said, ‘Why don’t 
you try that?’ ‘Say, that’s an idea,’ said Father Fabre, going the 
pastor one better. ‘Better go and flush your pen with water first,’ 
said the pastor. And the funny part was that Father Fabre had gone 
and flushed his pen, before filling it from the big bottle that time. 
‘I think you'll like that,’ said the pastor. That was Quink. The dor- 
mouse had the casuist’s gift, and more. 

He escaped much of man’s fate. Instead of arguing his way out of 
a jam, or confessing himself in error, the pastor simply denied every- 
thing. It was simple—as simple as when he, as priest, changed the 
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bread and wine into the ‘body and blood of Christ. But he had no 
power from his priesthood to deny the undeniable, for instance that 
he’d spoiled a good chasuble. When he said ‘S’not ink,’ nothing was 
changed. He could really slow you up, though, if you were inclined 
to disagree with him and to be rational about it. 

When the pastor entered the sacristy before the 9.30, Father Fabre 
was ready for him. ‘Father,’ he said, ‘I can’t give this pledge in 
conscience —not as it’s given in some parishes. | can’t ask the people 
to rise as a body and raise their right hands, to repeat after me words 
which many of them either don’t understand the full meaning of, or 
don’t mean to abide by. I don’t see anything wrong with giving it to 
those who mean to keep it.’ He’d wrangled against the pledge in the 
seminary. If it was ‘not an oath,’ as some maintained, wasn’t it ad- 
ministered by a priest in church, and didn’t it cheapen the clergy to 
participate in such a ceremony, and one which many merely paid lip 
service to? Didn’t the chancery use the word “invite’ and wasn’t 
‘demand’ the word for the way the thing was rammed through in 
some parishes? Couldn’t outsiders, with some justice, call the whole 
procedure totalitarian? What did Rome think of it? Wasn't it a con- 
cession to the rather different tone in America, a pacifier? 

But the pastor had gone, saying, ‘Just so you give it.’ 

Father Fabre got behind his servers and started them moving to- 
ward the altar. He saw the pastor in front of a battery of vigil lights, 
picking up the burned matches. Parishioners who had used them 
would be surprised to know that the pastor blew out all the lights 
after the last Mass. ‘Fire hazard,’ he’d said, caught in the act. 


Before the eleven o'clock, after resting a few minutes between 
Masses in his room, he went to the bathroom and called down the 
laundry chute to Miss Burke in the kitchen. ‘Don’t set a place for me. 
I’m invited out for dinner.’ He stood ready at the chute to cut her 
off but heard only a sigh and something about the pastor having said 
the same thing. He hadn’t expected to get away with it so easily. 
They were having another critical period, and it was necessary, as 
before, to stand up to her. ‘I hope I let you know soon enough,’ he 
said. She should be happy with them both gone. She wouldn’t have 
to cook at all. And he was doing her the honour of pretending that 
she planned their meals ahead. 

‘Father!’ 

‘Yes, Miss Burke.’ 

‘Is it Mrs Mathers’s you’re going to?’ 

He delayed his reply in the hope that she’d see the impertinence 
of the question, and when this should have been accomplished, he 
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_ said, ‘I hope I let you know in time.’ 

__ He heard the little door slam at the other end of the chute. Then, 
Ee as always i in time of stress, she was speaking intimately to friendly 
_ Spirits who, of course, weren’t there, and then wailing like the wind. 
‘Sure she was puttin’ it around she’d have him over! But we none 
__ of us’—by which Father Fabre assumed she meant the Altar and 
__ Rosary Society — ‘thought he’d go there! Oh Lord!’ 

He’d lost the first fall to the pastor, but he’d thrown Miss Burke. 

Going downstairs, he heard the coin machines start up in the 
pastor’s room, the tambourines of the separator, the castanets of the 
counter. The pastor was getting an early start on the day’s collec- 
tions. He wore a green visor in his room and worked under fluores- 
cent tubes. Sometimes he worked a night shift. It was like a war 
plant, his room, except that no help was wanted. The pastor lived to 
himself, in a half light. 

In the hallway downstairs, John, the janitor, sitting in the um- 
brella chair, was having coffee. The chair had a looking-glass back, 
and when John turned his head he appeared to have two faces. 

‘Thought you had a day off,’ said Father Fabre. 

‘Always plenty to do around here, Father.’ 

‘I suppose.’ They knew each other well enough now for John not 
to get off that old one about wanting to spend the day with his 
family. 

‘She’s really rarin’ in there,’ John said. ‘I had to come out here.’ 
He glanced down at the floor, at the cup of muddy water cooling 
there, and then fearfully in the direction of the kitchen. This did not 
impress Father Fabre, however, who believed that the janitor and 
the housekeeper lived in peace. ‘Not her responsibility,’ John said. 

Father Fabre, knowing he was being tempted, would not discuss 
the housekeeper with the janitor. Curates came and went, and even 
pastors, but the janitor, a subtle Slav, stayed on at Trinity. 

‘I told her it was none of her business.’ 

‘What isn’t?’ 

‘If you want to go there, that’s your business,’ John said. ‘I had 
to come out here.’ John reached down for his cup, without looking, 
because his hand knew right where it was. ‘I don’t blame you for 
being sore at her, Father.’ (‘I’m not,’ Father Fabre murmured, but 
John, drinking, smiled into his cup.) ‘I told her it’s your business 
what you do. ‘“‘He’s old enough,” I said.’ 

‘What’s she got against Mrs Mathers?’ Father Fabre asked, wonder- 
ing if Mrs Mathers was any match for the housekeeper. A natural 
leader v. a mental case. It might be close if the Altar and Rosary 
Society took sides. But the chances were that Miss Burke would soon 
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be fighting on another front. Impossible for her to wage as many 
wars as she declared. 

‘Hell, you know how these old maids are, Father,’ John was say- 
ing. ‘Just needs a man. You can understand that.’ 

Father Fabre, calling it a draw with John, turned away and left. 


The other guests at Mrs Mathers’s didn’t act like Catholics. Mr 
Pint, a small man in his sixties, was surprisingly unfriendly, and his 
daughter, though rather the opposite, went at Father Fabre the 
wrong way. It might have been the absence of excess respect in her 
manner that he found unsettling. But Mrs Mathers, a large motherly 
but childless widow with puffy elbows, had baked a cake, and was 
easy to take. 

They were all on the back porch of her second-floor flat, watching 
Mr Pint make ice-cream. 

‘Let me taste it, Dad,’ Velma said. 

‘I can’t be standin’ here all day with this cream gettin’ soft on me,’ 
Mr Pint said. 

Velma pouted. She had on a purple dress which reminded Father 
Fabre of the purple veils they’d had on the statues in church during 
Passiontide. Otherwise there was nothing lenten about Velma, he 
thought. 

‘If you taste it now,’ he said, ‘it’ll just take that much longer to 
harden.’ 

Mr Pint, who might have agreed with that, said nothing. He drop- 
ped a handful of rock salt into the freezer, a wood-and-iron affair 
that must have been as old as he was, and sank again to his knees. He 
resumed cranking. 

Father Fabre smiled at Mrs Mathers. Parishioners expected a priest 
to be nice and jolly, and that was how he meant to be at Mrs 
Mathers’s. With Mr Pint setting the tone, it might not be easy. Father 
Fabre hadn’t expected to be the second most important person there. 
The cake, he believed, had not been baked for him. 

“Your good suit,’ said Mrs Mathers. She snatched a Better Homes 
and Gardens from a pile of such magazines and slid it under Mr 
Pint’s knees. 


‘Sir Walter Reilly,’ said Velma, looking at Father Fabre to see if 
he followed her. 

He nodded, doubting her intelligence, wondering if she was bright 
enough to be a nurse. Mrs Mathers was a registered nurse. 

‘Aw, come on,’ Velma said. ‘Let me taste it, Dad.’ 

Mr Pint churned up a chunk of ice and batted it down with the 
heel of his hand. ‘By Dad!’ he breathed, a little god invoking himself. 
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Father Fabre gazed over the porch railing. With all the apartment 


__ buildings backed up together, it was like a crowded harbour, but with 


- 


no sign of life—a port of plague. Miss Burke, he remembered, had 
warned him not to go. John, however, had said go. Mr Pint’s shirt 


_ had broken out in patches of deeper blue, and his elastic suspenders, 


_ of soft canary hue, were stained a little. Pity moved Father Fabre to 


_ offer the helping hand, prudence stayed it, then pity rose again, ‘Let 
- me take it awhile,’ he said quietly. 


But Mr Pint, out to deny his size and years, needed no help, or lost 
in his exertions, had not heard. 

Father Fabre went inside where he found the women, by contrast, 
laughing and gay. Velma left off tossing the salad, and Mrs Mathers’s 
stirring spoon hung expectantly in mid air. ‘I’m afraid I wasn’t much 
help out there,’ he said. 

‘That’s just Dad’s way,’ Mrs Mathers said. ‘Come in here a minute, 
Father, if you want to see something nice.’ 

Mrs Mathers led him into a little room off the kitchen. She wanted 
him to see her new day bed. He felt the springs as she had and 
praised the bed in her terms. He meant it when he said he wished he 
had one, and sat down on it. Mrs Mathers left the room, and returned 
a moment later whispering that she believed in flushing the toilet 
before she made coffee. That was the quickest way to bring fresh 
water into the house. Father Fabre, rising from the day bed, regretted 
that he wouldn’t be able to pass this household hint on to Miss Burke. 

Then, leaving the room, they met Mr Pint, all salt and sweat, 
coming in from the back porch. He came among them as one from 
years at sea, scornful of soft living, suspicious of the women-folk and 
young stay-at-home males. 

The women followed Mr Pint, and Father Fabre followed the 
women, into the dining room. 

‘You're a sight,’ said Velma. 

“Your good blue shirt,’ said Mrs Mathers. She went down the hall 
after Mr Pint. 

‘We're going to eat in a minute,’ Velma said to Father Fabre. “You 
want to wash or anything?’ 

‘No, thanks,’ he said. ‘I never wash.’ 

He had tried to be funny, but Velma seemed ready to believe him. 

Mrs Mathers, looking upset, entered the dining room. 

‘Should I take off her plate?’ Velma asked. 

‘Leave it on in case she does come,’ Mrs Mathers said. ‘Father, you 


know Grace.’ 
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‘No, I don’t think so.’, .* 

‘Grace Halloran. She’s in the Society.’ 

‘Of course.’ Of course he knew Grace, a maiden lady. He saw her 
almost daily, a shadow moving around the sanctuary, dusting the 
altar rail and filling vases with flowers—paid for by herself, the 
pastor said. Her brother was a big builder of highways. She wasn’t 
the kind to use her means and position, however, to fraternize with 
the clergy. ‘Maybe she’s just late,’ he said, rather hoping she wouldn't 
make it. The present company was difficult enough to assimilate. 

Mr Pint appeared among them again, now wearing a white shirt. 
Had he brought an extra? Or had Mrs Mathers given him one which 
had belonged to her late husband? Father Fabre decided it would be 
unwise to ask. 

They sat down to eat. It was like dining in a convent, with Velma 
in the réle of the nun assigned to him, plying him with food. 
‘Pickles?’ He took one and passed the dish to Mr Pint. 

‘He can’t eat em,’ Velma said. 

‘That’s too bad,’ said Father Fabre. 

Mrs Mathers, brooding, said: ‘I can’t understand Grace, though 
heaven knows she can be difficult sometimes.’ 

‘If she’d only come,’ said Velma. 

‘Yes,’ said Father Fabre. 

‘Vel had to work last Sunday and didn’t get a chance to meet her,’ 
said Mrs Mathers. 

‘That’s too bad,’ said Father Fabre. 

‘Grace was my best friend,’ Mrs Mathers said. ‘In the Society, I 
mean.’ 

Father Fabre frowned. Was? 

‘I was dying to meet her,’ said Velma, looking at Father Fabre. 

‘Very nice person,’ he said. 

‘I just can’t understand it,’ declared Mrs Mathers, without con- 
viction. Then: ‘It’s no surprise to me! You soon find out who your 
friends are!’ 

Father Fabre applied his fingers to the fried chicken. ‘Well,’ he 
said. ‘She doesn’t know what she’s missing.’ Grace’s plate, however, 
seemed to reject the statement. ‘Did she know I was coming?’ 

oe indeed, she did, Father! That’s what makes me so blamed 
mad!’ 

Velma went to answer the telephone. ‘Yoo-hoo! It’s for you-hoo!’ 
she called. 

‘She means you,’ Mrs Mathers said to Father Fabre, who won- 
dered how she could have known. 

He went to the bedroom, where Mrs Mathers, never knowing 
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bien she'd be called for special duty, had her telephone. When he 
said ‘Hello’ there was a click and then nothing. ‘Funny,’ he said, re- 
‘turning to the table. ‘Nobody there.’ 

‘Vel,’ Mrs Mathers asked, ‘was that Grace?’ 

‘She didn’t say, Mildred. Wouldn’t she say who she was if she was 
Grace?’ 
‘It was Grace,’ said Mrs Mathers quietly. She looked unwell. 

There was a rattle of silverware. ‘Eat your dinner, Mildred,’ said 
' Mr Pint, and she did. 
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After dinner, they retired to the living room. Soon, with Mrs 
Mathers and Mr Pint yawning on the sofa, Velma said, ‘I met some 
Catholic priests that were married, once.’ She had taken the chair 
near Father Fabre’s. They were using the same ash tray. 

. “Were they Greek or Russian?’ 

~ She seemed to think he was joking. ‘They were with their wives, 
two of them—I mean they were two couples—but they said the 
ones that weren’t married could have dates with girls if they wanted 
to.’ 

He nodded. ‘It’s only been observed among us since the eleventh 
century —celibacy.’ Velma looked doubtful. ‘It may be overrated,’ 
he added, smiling. ‘I never tried it,’ Velma said. 

‘Yes, well . . . in some parts of the world, even now, there are 
married Catholic priests.’ 

‘That what these were,’ Velma said. 

‘Maybe they were Old Catholics,’ he said. 

‘No, they weren’t, not at all.’ 

He looked across the room at the couple on the sofa. Mr Pint ap- 
peared to be asleep, but Mrs Mathers was trying to fight it with a 
Good Housekeeping. ‘That's a sect,’ he said, getting back to Velma. 
‘They go by that name. Old Catholics.’ 

‘I wouldn’t say they were that,’ she said. 

He was ready to drop it. 

‘| met them in Chicago,’ she said. 

‘I understand Old Catholics are strong there,’ he said. ‘Compara- 
tively.’ 

There was a lull during which Velma loaded her cigarette case and 
Father Fabre surveyed the room — the bookcase with no books in it, 
only plants and bric-a-brac, and the overstuffed furniture rising like 
bread beneath the slipcovers, which rivalled nature in the tropics for 
colour and variety of growing things, and the upright piano with the 
mandolin and two photographs on top: one would be the late Mr 
Mathers and somewhere in the other, a group picture of graduating 
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nurses, would be the girl he had married, now stout, being now what 
she had always been becoming. Mrs Mathers was openly napping 
now. The room was filled with breathing, hers and Mr Pint’s in 
unison, and the sun fell upon them all and upon the trembling ferns. 

‘Mildred says you can’t have dates.’ 

Father Fabre looked Velma right in the eye. ‘That’s right.’ He’d 
drifted long enough. He’d left the conversation up to her from the 
beginning, and where had it got him? ‘I take it you're not a Catholic.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she said, ‘but I see all your movies.’ 

‘I beg your pardon.’ 

‘I liked The Miracle of the Bells the best. But they’re all swell.’ 

He felt himself drifting again. 

‘I enjoyed reading The Cardinal,’ she said. 

So had he. He wondered if a start could be made there. 

Mrs Mathers, whom he’d thought asleep, said, ‘Why don’t you tell 
Father what you told me, Vel?’ 

‘Mildred!’ cried Velma. 

Father Fabre blushed, thinking Velma must have remarked favour- 
ably on his appearance. 

‘About the church of your choice,’ said Mrs Mathers. 

‘Oh, that. I told Mildred The Miracle of the Bells made me want 
to be a Catholic.’ 

Mr Pint came to and mumbled something. 

Father Fabre decided to face up to him. ‘Do you like to go to the 
movies, Mr Pint?’ 

‘No, sir.’ Mr Pint was not looking Father Fabre in the eye, but 
it was as though he didn’t think it necessary — yet. 

‘Why, Dad,’ Mrs Mathers said, ‘you took me last Sunday night.’ 

‘Not to those kind, I didn’t. Whyn’t you let me finish? By Dad, I 
ain’t so old I can’t remember what I did a week back.’ 

‘Who said anybody was old?’ Velma asked. 

‘Stop showin’ off,’ Mr Pint said, ‘I heard who said it.’ 

Mrs Mathers clucked sadly, too wise to defend herself. 

Mr Pint blinked at her. ‘You made me go,’ he said. 

Mrs Mathers saw her chance. ‘Ho’ ho,’ she laughed. ‘I’d just like 
to see anybody make you do anything!’ 

“You can say that again! Tell him about your office, Dad,’ Velma 
said, but Mr Pint would not. 

From the women, however, Father Fabre learned that Mr Pint had 
asked ‘them’—his employers, presumably—to build him an office 
of glass so that he could sit in it, out of the dirt and noise, and keep 
an eye on the men who worked under him. 

“Why shouldn’t they do it,’ said Mrs Mathers, ‘when he saves 
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them all the money he does?’ 

Father Fabre, about to address Mr Pint directly, rephrased his ques- 
tion. ‘He has men under him? I mean—many? 

‘Five,’ said Mrs Mathers. ‘Before he came, they had six. He gets 
more out of five men than they did out of six.’ 

“Two he brought with him,’ Velma said. ‘They’ve been with Dad 
for years.’ 

Father Fabre nodded. Mr Pint, with his entourage, was like a big 
time football coach, but what was Mr Pint’s work? 

Velma, who had switched on the radio, cried, ‘Lee!’ 

Father Fabre watched the women closely. Evidently ‘Lee’ was the 
announcer and not some entertainer to follow on the programme. 
His sponsor, a used car dealer, whose name and address he gave, 
dispensed with commercial announcements on Sunday, he said, and 
presented music suited to the day. They sat quietly listening to How 
Are Things in Glocca Morra? Then to The Rosary, one of Mrs 
Mathers’s favourite pieces, she said. Then to Cryin’ in the Chapel. 
Father Fabre wanted to go home. 

Lee came on again with the business about no commercials and 
also threw in the correct time. (Mr Pint pulled out his watch.) Lee 
warned motorists to be careful on the highways. 

‘Don’t judge by this. You should hear him on weekdays,’ Velma 
said. ‘Does he ever kid the sponsors!’ 

‘He’s a good disc jockey or he wouldn’t be on the air,’ Mrs Mathers 
said tartly. ‘But he’s no Arthur Godfrey.’ It sounded to Father Fabre 
as though she’d been over this ground with Velma before. ‘Do you 
ever get Arthur, Father?’ 

‘Can’t say that I do, Mrs Mathers.’ 

‘He might give you some ideas for your sermons.’ 

‘My radio isn’t working.’ 

‘I’ll take Lee,’ Velma said. She rose and went down the hall to 
the bathroom. 

Mrs Mathers whispered, ‘Father, did I tell you she wanted to call 
in for them to play a song for you? Our Lady of Fatima or something. 
She wanted it to come over the air while you were here. A surprise.’ 

‘No,’ he said. ‘You didn’t tell me about that.’ 

‘I told her not to do it. | said maybe you wouldn’t want it.’ 

‘No, I wouldn’t.’ He was grateful to Mrs Mathers. 

Showing a little interest, Mr Pint inquired uneasily: “What do 
you think of this disc jockey business?’ He got up and turned off the 
radio. 

‘’m afraid I don’t know much about it,’ Father Fabre said, sur- 
prised to find himself engaged in conversation with Mr Pint. 
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‘Sounds kind of fishy to me,’ said Mr Pint, sitting down again. He 
had opened up some, not much, but some. “You know it’s just play- 
ing phonograph records?” - 

‘Yes,’ said Father Fabre and then wondered if he’d said the right 
thing. Mr Pint might have wanted to tell him about it. Fearing a lull, 
he plunged. ‘Certainly was good ice cream.’ 

‘Glad you liked it.’ 

After the long winter, gentle spring, the sap running. .. . ‘That's a 
good idea of yours when you make ice cream—bringing an extra 
shirt, I mean.’ 

There was a bad silence, the worst of the afternoon, crippling 
every tongue. Even Velma, back with them, was quiet. Mr Pint was 
positively stony. Finally, as if seeing no other way, Mrs Mathers ex- 
plained: 

‘Mr Pint lives here, Father.’ 

‘He does?’ 

‘Yes, Father.’ 

‘I guess | didn’t know.’ 

‘I guess I didn’t tell you.’ 

‘No reason why you should’ve,’ he said quickly. “You do have 
quite a bit of room here.’ He seemed to be perspiring. ‘Certainly do 
get the sun.’ He never would have thought it. Was there a chance 
that Mr Pint, who acted-so strangely, was not her lover? He took a 
good look at Mr Pint. Was there a chance that he was? In either case, 
Mrs Mathers had planned well. Father Fabre, taking out his hand- 
kerchief, blew his nose politely and dabbed at his cold, damp neck. 
He was in very good health and perspired freely. The fat flowery 
arms of the overstuffed chair held him fast while the hidden mouth 
devoured him. The trembling ferns frankly desired him. He just 
never would have thought it. 

“You should see my little room at the Y,’ Velma said. ‘So dark.’ 
She was looking at Father Fabre, but he could think of nothing to say. 

Mrs Mathers sighed. ‘Vel, you could stay here, you know. She 
could too.’ Mrs Mathers appealed to Father Fabre. ‘The day bed is 
always ready.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ said Velma. 

‘So I had this extra bedroom,’ Mrs Mathers said, as if coming to 
the end of a long explanation, ‘and I thought I might as well have the 
income from it—what’s your opinion, Father?’ 

‘Swell,’ he said. In the future he ought to listen to Miss Burke and 
stay away from John, with his rotten talk against her. A very sound 
person, Miss Burke, voices, visions and all. He ought to develop a 
retiring nature, too, stick close to the pastor, maybe try to get a job 
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in his war plant. ‘I hate to rush off,’ he said, rising. 
‘Don’t tell me it’s time for devotions,’ said Mrs Mathers. 


They went down the street together. ‘You know, Father,’ said 
Mrs Mathers. ‘I almost asked them to come along with us.’ 

“You did? Mrs Mathers was hard to figure. He’d heard that hos- 
pital life made iconoclasts. 

‘What'd you think of Vel?’ 

‘Who? Oh, fine.’ He didn’t know what he thought of Vel. ‘What 
does she do?’ 

‘She’s with the telephone company, Father. She thinks she’s in line 
for a supervisor’s, but I don’t know. The seniority system is the one 
big thing in her favour. Of course, it wouldn’t come right away.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ Father Fabre said. ‘She seems quite young for that.’ 

“Yes, and they’re pretty careful about those jobs.’ 

“What I understand.’ He was in line for a pastor’s himself. They 
were pretty careful about those jobs too. ‘What does Mr Pint do?’ 

‘Didn’t I tell you” 

‘No,’ he said bleakly. 

Mr Pint was an engineer. ‘But he never touches a wrench. He’s like 
an executive.’ 

“Where?” 

‘At the hospital, Father.’ 

‘At City?’ 

‘At Mercy, Father.’ 

Oh, God, he thought, the nuns were going to be in on it too. They 
walked the next block in silence. 

‘Who plays the mandolin?’ he asked. 

‘He does.’ 

They walked another block in silence. ‘I don’t want to get TV,’ 
she said plaintively. She brightened at the sight of a squirrel. 

‘Don’t care for TV” 

‘No, its not that. I just don’t know how long I’ll keep my apart- 

nt.’ 
Was Mrs Mathers saying that she’d get out of town, or only that 
she’d move to another parish? If so, she was a little late. By feasting 
at their board, he had blessed the union, if any, in the eyes of the 
parish. What a deal! It was too late for him to condemn the 
enamoured couple, one of whom was out of his jurisdiction anyway 
(in parting, he had shaken Mr Pint’s hand). It was a bad situation, 
bad in itself and bad because it involved him. Better, though, that 
they live in sin than marry in haste. That was something, however, 
that it would take theologians (contemplating the dangers of mixed 
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marriage, the evil of divorce) to see. He knew what the parishioners 
would think of that. : 

And the pastor... 

At the church, at the moment of parting, he said, ‘You're going 
to be early for devotions.’ That was all. To thank her, as he wanted 
to, for the good dinner would be, in a way, to thank her for compro- 
mising him with parish and pastor. It was quite enough that he say 
nothing to hurt her, and go. 

‘l’ve got some things to do around the side altars,’ Mrs Mathers 
said. 

He nodded, backing away. 

“You suppose Grace'll be inside?’ she called after him, just as if all 
were now well between her and her best friend in the Society. 

He had his back to her and kept going, ploughed on, nodding 
though, vigorously nodding like one of the famous yes-horses of 
Odense. For a moment he entertained the idea that Mrs Mathers was 
a mental case, which would explain everything, but it wouldn’t do. 
Mrs Mathers remained a mystery to him. 

In the rectory, he started up the front stairs for his room. Then he 
went back down, led by sounds to the converts’ parlour. There he 
found a congregation of middle-aged women dressed mostly in navy 
blues and blacks, unmistakably Altar and Rosary, almost a full con- 
sistory, and swarming. 

‘Could I be of any service to you ladies?’ 

The swarming let up. ‘Miss Burke said we should wait in here,’ 
someone said. 

He hadn’t seen who had spoken. ‘For me?’ he said, looking them 
over. He saw Grace sorrowing in their midst. 

‘No, Father,’ said someone else, also hidden from him. ‘We’re here 
to see the pastor.’ 

‘Oh,’ he said. 

‘He went out on a sick call,’ said someone else. 

‘Oh,’ he said, and escaped. 

One minute later he was settling down in the garage, on the bot- 
tom rung of a folding ladder, the best seat he could find. He picked 
up a wrench, got grease on his fingers, and remembered that Mr 
Pint never touched a wrench. He wondered where he’d gone wrong, 
if there was anything he might have done, or might yet do. There 
was nothing. He attributed his trouble to his belief, probably mis- 
taken, that the chancery had wanted a man at Trinity to compen- 
sate for the pastor. Father Fabre had tried to be that man, one who 
would be accessible to the people. The pastor strenuously avoided 
people. He was happy with the machines in his room, or on a picnic 
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with himself, topped off perhaps with a visit to the zoo. The assistant 
was the one to see at Trinity. Naturally there were people who 
would try to capitalize on his inexperience. The pastor gave him a 
lot of rope. Some pastors wouldn’t let their curates dine out with 
parishioners — with good reason, it appeared. The pastor was watch- 
ful, though, and would rein in the rope on the merest suspicion. 
Father Fabre was thinking of the young lady of charm and education 
who had come to him after Mass one Sunday with the idea of starting 
up a study club at Trinity. He’d told the pastor and the pastor had 
told him, ‘It’s under study.’ You might think that would be the end of 
it. It had been, so far as the young lady was concerned, but that even- 
ing at table Father Fabre was asked by the dormouse if he knew 
about young ladies. 

‘Know about them?’ 

‘Ummm.’ The dormouse was feasting on a soda cracker. 

‘No,’ said Father Fabre, very wise. 

“Well, Father. I had them all in a sodality some years ago.’ (Ordi- 
narily untalkative to the point of being occult, the pastor spoke now 
as a man compelled, and Father Fabre attended his every word. The 
seminary professors had harped on the wisdom of pastors, as against 
the all-consuming ignorance of curates.) It seemed that the pastor, 
being so busy, didn’t notice how the young ladies showed up for in- 
duction during the few years of the sodality’s existence at Trinity, 
but from the day he did, there had been no more of that. (What? 
Father Fabre wondered but did not interrupt.) The pastor was not 
narrow-minded, he said, and he granted that a young woman might 
wear a bit of paint on her wedding day. But when sodalists, dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of God, Mary Immaculate, pre- 
sented themselves at the communion rail in low-necked evening 
gowns, wearing lipstick, stuff in their eyes, and with their hair up in 
the permanent wave, why then, Gentlemen—the pastor used that 
word, causing Father Fabre to blink and then to realize he was hear- 
ing a speech the pastor must have given at a clergy conference— 
there was something wrong somewhere and that was why he had 
suppressed the sodality in his parish. 

By God, thought Father Fabre, nodding vigorously, the pastor had 
a point! Here was something to remember if he ever got a church of 
his own. 

It must have touched the pastor to see his point so well taken by 
his young curate, for he smiled. “You might say the scales dropped 
from my eyes,’ he said. 

But by then Father Fabre, gazing at the cracker flake on the 
pastor’s black bosom, had begun to wonder what all this had to do 
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with a study club, and must have shown it. 

‘A study club’s just another name for a sodality,’ the pastor 
prompted. ‘See what I mean?’ ‘ 

Father Fabre did not, not unless the pastor meant that young ladies 
were apt to belong to either and that, therefore, his curate would do 
well to steer clear of both. Hear their sins, visit them in sickness and 
prison, give them the Sacrament. Beyond that, there wasn’t much to 
be done for or about them. In time they would get old and useful. 
The pastor, for his part, had put them away in the cellar part of his 
mind to ripen like cheese. But the good ladies of the Altar and Rosary 
were something else again. Nuns could not have kept the church 
cleaner, and the good ladies, unlike nuns, didn’t labour under the 
illusion that they were somehow priests, only different, and so 
weren’t always trying to vault the communion rail to the altar. 

“You want to be one of these “youth priests,” Father?’ 

‘I haven’t thought much about it.’ 

‘Good.’ 

But, as the pastor must have noticed, Father Fabre had wanted to 
get some ‘activities’ going at Trinity, believing that his apostolate 
lay in the world, with the people, as the pastor’s obviously didn’t. 
Well, he had failed. But he wasn’t sorry. Wasn’t there enough to do 
at Trinity, just doing the regular chores? For the poor, the sick and 
dying, yes, anything. But non-essentials he’d drop, including dining 
out with parishioners, and major decisions he’d cheerfully hand 
over to the pastor. (He still thought the man who rented owls to rid 
you of pigeons might have something, for that was nature’s way, no 
cruel machines or powders. But he’d stop agitating for the owls, for 
that was another problem for the pastor, to solve or, probably, not 
to solve.) Of course the parish was indifferently run, but wasn’t it a 
mistake to keep trying to take up all the slack? He’d had himself 
under observation, of late. It seemed to him his outlook was chang- 
ing, not from a diminution of zeal, not from loss of vision, but from 
growing older and wiser. At least he hoped so. He was beginning to 
believe he wasn’t the man to compensate for the pastor—not that 
he’d ask for a transfer. The bishop was a gentle administrator but al- 
ways seemed to find a place in one of the salt mines for a young man 
seeking a change. Father Fabre’s predecessor in the curate’s job at 
Trinity had been anti-social, which some of the gadabout clergy said 
could be a grievous fault in a parish priest, but he hadn’t asked for a 
change — it had come to him~—and now he was back in the seminary, 
as a professor with little pocket money, it was true, but enjoying 


food and handball again. That afternoon, sitting in the garage, Father 
Fabre envied him. 
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The pastor handed a wicker basket to Father Fabre, and himself 
carried a thermos bottle. He showed no surprise at finding his curate 
waiting for him in the garage and asked no questions. Father Fabre, 
the moment he saw the basket and bottle, understood that the pastor 
was returning from a picnic, and that Miss Burke, telling the ladies 
he'd gone on a sick call, thought it part of her job to create a good 
impression whenever possible, part of being loyal, the prime requi- 
site. Who but the pastor would have her for a housekeeper? 

They walked to the back door at the pastor’s pace. 

‘Some coffee in here for you,’ the pastor said, jiggling the thermos 
bottle. 

‘Thanks,’ said Father Fabre, but he’d not be having any of that. 

‘One of the bears died at Como,’ the pastor said. ‘One of the 
babies.’ 

‘That’s too bad,’ said Father Fabre. He pushed in the door for the 
pastor, then stood aside. ‘Some women to see you in the converts’ 
parlour,’ he said, as the pastor passed in front of him. 

The pastor nodded. Women in the converts’ parlour; he would 
see them. 

‘I don’t know,’ Father Fabre said. ‘It may concern me— indirectly.’ 
Then staring down at the kitchen linoleum, he began an account of 
his afternoon at Mrs Mathers’s. At the worst part—his chagrin on 
learning of the set-up there—the pastor interrupted. He filled an un- 
washed cup from the sink with the fluid from the thermos bottle, 
gave it to Father Fabre to drink, and watched to see that he did. 
Father Fabre drank Miss Burke’s foul coffee to the dregs and chewed 
up a few grounds. When he started up his account again, the pastor 
interrupted. 

‘That’s enough,’ he said. 

Father Fabre, for moment, thought he was in for it. But when he 
looked into the pastor’s eyes, there was nothing in them for him to 
fear, nor was there fear, nor even fear of fear, bravado. The pastor’s 
eyes were blue, blank and blue. 

Father Fabre followed the pastor at a little distance, out of the 
kitchen, down the hallway. ‘Will you need me?’ he said. 

With an almost imperceptible shake of his head, the pastor walked 
into the converts’ parlour, leaving the door ajar as always when 
dealing with women. sa 

Father Fabre stayed to listen, out of sight of those inside. He soon 
realized that it had been a mistake to omit all mention of Velma in 
his account, as he had, thinking her presence at Mrs Mathers’s inci- 
dental, her youth likely to sidetrack the pastor, to arouse memories 
of so-called study clubs and suppressed sodalists. Why, if the pastor 
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was to hear the details, didn’t they tell him that Grace had been in- 
vited to dinner? Then there would have been five of them. The pastor 
was sure to get the wrong impression. To hear the ladies tell it, Mr 
Pint and Father Fabre were as bad as sailors on leave, kindred evil 
spirits double-dating a couple of dazzled working girls. The ladies 
weren’t being fair to Father Fabre or, he felt, even to Mr Pint. He 
wondered at the pastor’s silence. When all was said and done, there 
was little solidarity among priests—a nest of tables scratching each 
other. 

In the next room, it was the old, old story, right from Scripture, the 
multitude crying. ‘Father, this woman was taken in adultery. The 
law commandeth us to stone such a one. What sayest thou?’ The old 
story with the difference that the pastor had nothing to say. Why 
didn’t he say: She that is without sin among you, let her first cast a 
stone at her! But there was one close by who could and would speak, 
who knew what it was to have the mob against him, and who was 
not afraid. With chapter and verse he’d atomize ’em. This day thou 
shouldst be pastor. Yes, it did look that way, but he’d wait a bit, to 
give the pastor a chance to redeem himself. He imagined how it 
would be if he hit them with that text. They, hearing him, would go 
out one by one, even the pastor, from that day forward his disciple. 
And he alone would remain, and the woman. And he, lifting up him- 
self, would say, Woman, where are they that accused thee? Hath no 
one condemned thee? Who would say, No one, master. Neither will I 
condemn thee. Go, and sin no more. 

‘Think he can handle it?’ 

Whirling, Father Fabre beheld his tempter. ‘Be gone, John,’ he said, 
and watched the janitor slink away. 

Father Fabre, after that, endeavoured to think well of the pastor, 
to discover the meaning in his silence. Was this forbearance? It 
seemed more like paralysis. The bomb was there to be used, but the 
pastor couldn’t or wouldn’t use it. He’d have to do something, 
though. The ladies, calmed at first by his silence, sounded restless. 
Soon they might regard his silence not as response to a grave problem 
but as refusal to hold council with them 

‘We don’t feel it’s any of our business to know what you intend to 


do, Father, but we would like some assurance that something will be 
done. Is that asking too much?’ 


The pastor said nothing. 
‘We thought you'd know what to do, Father,’ said another. ‘What 


lly be best for all concerned, Father. Gosh, I don’t know what to 
think!’ 


The pastor cleared his throat, touched, possibly, by the last 
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speaker’s humility, but he said nothing. 

‘I wonder if we’ve made ourselves clear,’ said the one who had 
spoken before the last one. She wasn’t speaking to the pastor but to 
the multitude. ‘Maybe that’s what comes from trying to describe 
everything in the best possible light.’ (Father Fabre remembered the 
raw deal they’d given him.) ‘Not all of us, I’m afraid, believe that 
man’s there against Mildred’s will.’ 

‘S’not so.’ 

Father Fabre gasped. Oh, no! Not that! But yes, the pastor had 
spoken. 

‘Father, do you mean to say we're lying?’ 

‘No? 

Father Fabre shook his head. In all arguments with the pastor there 
was a place like the Sargasso Sea, and the ladies had reached it. It was 
authority that counted then, as Father Fabre knew, who had always 
lacked it. The ladies hadn’t taken a vow of obedience, though, and 
they might not take ‘S’not so’ for an answer. They might very well 
go to the chancery. At the prospect of that, of the fine slandering he’d 
get there, and realizing only then that he and the pastor were in the 
same boat, Father Fabre began to consider the position as defined by 
‘Snot so’ and ‘No.’ The pastor was saying (a) that the situation, as 
reported by the ladies, was not so, and (b) that the ladies were not 
lying. He seemed to be contradicting himself, as was frequently the 
case in disputation with his curate. This was no intramural spat, 
however. The pastor would have to make sense for a change to come 
out on top. Could the dormouse be right? And the ladies wrong in 
what they thought? What if what they thought was just not so? Honi 
soit qui mal y pense? 

One said, ‘I just can’t understand Mildred,’ but Father Fabre 
thought he could, now. At no time had Mrs Mathers sounded guilty, 
and that—her seeming innocence—was what had thrown every- 
thing out of kilter. When she said Mr Pint lived with her, when she 
said she was thinking of giving up her apartment, she had sounded 
not guilty but regretful, regretful and flustered, as though she knew 
that her friends and even her clergy were about to desert her. Mrs 
Mathers was a veteran nurse, the human body was her work bench, 
sex probably a matter of technical concern, as with elderly plumbers 
who distinguish between the male and female connections. It was 
quite possible that Mrs Mathers had thought nothing of letting a 
room to a member of the opposite sex. She could not have known 
that what was only an economy measure for her would appear to 
others as something very different—and so, in fact, it had become 
for her, in time. Mrs Mathers and Mr Pint were best described as 
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victims of their love for each other. It was true love, of that Father 
Fabre was now certain. He had only to recollect it. If it were the 
other kind, Mrs Mathers never would have invited him over—and 
Grace—to meet Mr Pint. Mr Pint, non-Catholic and priest-shy, had 
never really believed that Mrs Mathers’ friends would understand, 
and when Grace defaulted, he had become sullen, ready to take on 
anybody, even a priest, which showed the quality of his regard for 
Mrs Mathers, that he meant to marry her willy nilly, in or out of the 
Church. There must be no delay. All Mrs Mathers needed now, all 
she’d ever needed, was a little time — and help. If she could get Mr Pint 
to take instructions, they could have a church wedding. Velma, al- 
ready Catholic in spirit, could be bridesmaid. That was it. The ladies 
had done their worst— Father Fabre’s part in the affair was crimi- 
nally exaggerated—but the pastor, the angelic dormouse, had not 
failed to sniff out the benign object of Mrs Mathers’ grand plan. Or 
what would have been its object. The ladies could easily spoil every- 
thing. 

One of the ladies got sarcastic. ‘Would it be too much to ask, then, 
just what you do mean?’ 

The pastor said nothing. 

Then the one who earlier had succeeded in getting him to clear 
his throat said, ‘Father, it’s not always easy for us to understand 
everything you say. Now, Father, I always get a lot out of your ser- 
mons— why, some I’ve heard on television aren’t half as good—but I 
don’t kid myself that I can understand every word you say. Still 
waters run deep, I guess, and I haven’t got the education I should 
have. So Father, would you please tell us what you mean, in words 
we can all understand?’ 

It would have surprised Father Fabre if, after all that, the pastor 
had said nothing. 

‘S’not so,’ he said. 

Father Fabre had to leave then, for devotions. 

In the sacristy, he slipped into his cassock, eased the zipper past the 
spot where it stuck, pawed the hangers for his surplice, found it on 
the floor. The altar boys had come, but he wasn’t in the mood for 
them, for the deceptive small talk that he seemed to do so well, from 
ballplayers to St John Bosco in one leap, using the Socratic method 
to get them to do their own thinking and then breaking off the con- 
versation when he’d brought out the best in them. It wasn’t neces- 
sary with the two on hand—twins who were going to be priests any- 
way, according to them at the age of ten. They had fired the censer 
too soon, and it would be petering out after the rosary, when it would 
be needed for benediction. He stood at the door of the sacristy and 
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gazed out into the almost empty church. It was the nice weather that 
kept people away from devotions, it was said, and it was the bad 
_ weather that kept them away in the winter-time. He saw Mrs 
Mathers kneeling alone in prayer. The pastor had done well for her, 
everything considered, but not well enough, Father Fabre feared. He 
feared a scandal. Great schisms from little squabbles grew . . . 


And great affirmations! He’d expected the pastor to dismiss the 
ladies in time for devotions, but he hadn’t expected them to come, 
not in such numbers, and he took it as a sign from heaven when they 
didn’t kneel apart from Mrs Mathers, the woman taken in adultery, 
or thereabouts; a sign that the pastor had triumphed, as truth must 
always triumph over error, sooner or later, always: that was 
heaven’s promise to pastors. Life was a dark business for everyone 
in it, but the way for pastors was ever lit by flares of special grace. 
Father Fabre, knowing full well that he, in spirit, had been no better 
than the ladies, thanked God for the little patience he’d had, and 
asked forgiveness for thinking ill of the pastor, for coveting his 
authority. He who would have been proud to hurl the ready answer 
at Mrs Mathers’s persecutors, to stone them back, to lose the ninety- 
nine sheep and save not the one whose innocence he would have 
violated publicly then as he had in his heart, in his heart humbled 
himself with thoughts of his unworthiness, marvelled at the great 
good lesson he’d learned that day from the pastor, that Solomon. But 
the pastor, he knew, was zealous in matters affecting the common 
weal, champion of decency in his demesne, and might have a word 
or two for his curate at table that evening, and for Mrs Mathers there 
would certainly be a just poke or two from the blunt sword of his 
mercy. 

Father Fabre, trailing the boys out of the sacristy, gazed upon the 
peaceful flock, and then beyond, in a dim, dell-like recess of the nave 
used for baptism, he saw the shepherd carrying a stick and then he 
heard him opening a few windows. 
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TO THE PRINCE FERDINAND 


I wish you a blue island of no importance 
Exporting nuts, angelica, and schooners, 
Inhabited by delicate folk of Malay appearance, 


Powered by windmills swanking along a coastline 
Too sharp-stoned for tourists. I wish you music 
Of flute, xylophone and mandoline. 


I wish you three delicious kinds of melon, groves 
Of lychees, gardens of okra, tomato and endive. 
I wish you bell-birds, nightingales and turtle-doves. 


I wish you tanglewoods of tea-roses, huge trees 

Of the cedar kind, acacias, and monster ferns 

In the clefts of a cloud-gathering mountain renowned 
for goat-cheese. 


I would set you down in sweet enough but variable 


weather 
In a stone house with a well and donkey-stable 
Smelling of good dung, rosemary, and old leather. 


You could tell fortunes and sell nougat for the odd 


penny. 
See now, I have provided for everything; everything 


Except your deplorable passion for my company. 
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THREE POEMS 


THE WIDOW 


Beside the dark shore 

The shipman, all husbandly 
Stood grin-grinning 

With tender impertinence— 
‘Step in, my lady’. 


Revolving her answer 
Beside the dark shore 
Stood this widow, 
Smelt the lilybanks 
Sickly in the wind, 


Saw the silver swan 
Nesting all alone 

Beside the dark shore 
On her crannog of reeds 
Patient of mortality, 


Took her way home 
To her linen and pans 
And never again 

Beside the dark shore 
Her griefs promenaded, 


Smilingly recalled 

The glib invitation 
And the answer locked 
In the swan’s throat 
Beside the dark shore. 


THE SIMPLE CURE 


Simple it is. but in my grasp, 

Little it is, but yours to share, 
Whose scheming inward-turning fear 
Transforms the day with logic 

Into a restless who-how-where. 
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Even asleep your frowning face 
And curled and twitching fingers 
Give the alarum of strangers, 
The trivia recapitulate 

And number off the dangers; 


So I that watch left-sidedly 

With an equal diligence 

Insidiously change the tense 

And then the mood to one of dream, 
Disjunctive of your prescience. 


And say ‘God died in ’twenty-seven 
But death is very much alive 

And keeps a souvenir-shop in Hythe, 
And happiness is never ahead, 

Past always, and intransitive’. 


To keep you sane I spell you mad, 
With homeopathic mad-dog hair, 
With foolish drive out reasoned fear, 
Till I and reconciling sleep 

Your cure contrive to share. 
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level of the reservoir fell so low that you could see the stone work 

put down fifty years ago before the council built the concrete 

_ pump house and whenever the wind blew off the moors the sweet 
smell of heather choked you. 

The hay dried out to the colour of Sadie’s hair and Sadie lay in her 
bed watching the blue patch of sky continually scoured by swifts 
that raced by the window in screaming packs until it grew dark. 

Sadie was my cousin and we were both fourteen years old.I always 
spent the summer holiday at my uncle’s farm but that year Sadie 
was ill and my parents were reluctant to let me go. But I did go and 
after a week I was sorry because Sadie was in bed and it was too hot 
to do anything. 

‘Some of us work,’ said my uncle when he heard what was wrong 
and when he left the house the next morning I went with him. 

They were cutting the top meadow that day, a long wedge-shaped 
field bounded by dry-walls that whistled in the wind. The reaper had 
been going since early morning and swathes of grass lay over the 
stubble. My uncle handed me a rake and jerked his head to where I 
should go. 

It was too hot to talk. There were four of us, each following the 
other, combing the grass into a long loose roll, that bounced lightly 
beside us. The reaper swung its arms and the horse’s bridle tinkled 
far away through the heat. 

A rabbit bolted from the still standing grass in the centre of the 
meadow and the farm bitch followed it, her tongue streaming like 
pink ribbon. At-the wall the rabbit turned, darted blindly to one side 
and then crouched flat, unable to move. The bitch tossed it into the 
air and the rabbit screamed. We did not hear the scream until it was 
over and the rabbit was dead. 

We ate lunch in the shade of the wall and a girl in a blue cotton 
dress brought us jugs of beer. She sat down and watched me eat. 
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‘You're Sadie’s cousin, aren’t you” she said, splitting a straw be- 


tween her teeth. I nodded and swallowed a mouthful of beer. 
‘They reckon she’s bad,’ she said. ‘Like to die.’ 


t 
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She was older than me and when she leaned forward I could see | 


down the front of her dress. ‘Don’t say things like that,’ I said. 
‘Sadie’s going to get well.’ 

She looked at me along the straw. ‘Did they tell you that?’ 

‘They said she had the consumption,’ I said. 

She nodded in agreement as though the matter ended there. 

‘What's your name?’ she asked. 

‘Alec,’ I said. 

She giggled. ‘That’s funny.’ 

“What is?’ 

‘My name’s Alice,’ she said. ‘It’s almost the same. I went to school 
with Sadie but I left before she did.’ 

‘Do you live here?’ I asked. 

She pointed with a straw to a small farm two or three meadows 
away. ‘My dad works for your uncle,’ she said. ‘I’m going into service 
next month.’ 

‘Is that what you want?’ 

‘Why not?’ she said. ‘It’s better than school.’ 

She was fifteen perhaps: sixteen at the most. I emptied my glass 
and we moved away from the wall and Jay on our backs in the sun. 
A kestrel hung with infinite leisure over the meadow and then swept 
away in a long level glide. Sweat prickled my chest. I unbuttoned my 
shirt and threw out my arms. The back of my hand struck something 
soft and I drew away sharply. 

‘It’s all right,’ said Alice, who had not moved. She lay with her 
legs apart and her hands above her head, crumbling earth to a fine 
dust between her fingers. Her dress was dark in the armpits. 

‘Do you like Sadie?’ she asked idly. 

‘Of course I do,’ I said. ‘She’s my cousin.’ 

Alice examined the soil beneath her nails. ‘She picks her nose,’ she 
said. ‘She was sent out of class for doing it.’ 

‘Everybody does it,’ I said, ‘You must have done it yourself.’ 

‘Never,’ said Alice. ‘It’s a dirty habit.’ 

I sat up and looked at her, supine beside me. She had a sharp brown 
face and her hair was black and dusty. Her dress was faded and one 
of the buttons was loose. I hated her. 

‘Sadie was my best friend,’ she said. ‘She told me about you.’ 
‘She never mentioned you,’ I said, ‘you can’t have been such good 

riends. 

‘Ask her,’ said Alice, ‘she'll tell you.’ 
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I went back to the farm later in the afternoon to fetch the tea urn. 
Pigeons squatted like soft white mosses on the roof of the barn and 
a cat pawed at the drips falling from the tap of the water trough. The 
pigeons and the cat were reflected in the water and small insects 
moved cautiously among the weeds at the bottom. 

The window of Sadie’s room was open and the curtains hung 
motionless about the dark interior. 

Entering the room was like wading into deep water. The silence 
_ ebbed and flowed back and Sadie turned her head and smiled. Her 
hair was damp at the temples and her lips were dry and cracked. 

‘How do you feel?’ I asked. 
She lifted her hands and replaced them gently on the smooth sheet. 
‘Better,’ she said, ‘I had a nice sleep.’ 
‘Alice was asking after you,’ I said. ‘She’s going into service.’ 
. ‘Give her my love,’ said Sadie, looking at the ceiling. She did not 
want to talk about Alice. 

We finished the top meadow that night and killed five rabbits in 
the last grass. My uncle tied their hind legs together and slung them 
over the handle of a rake. Their ears hung limply like lettuce leaves 
and from the nose of each gleamed a drop of blood. There were 
streaks of blood on my uncle’s hands. 

It was too hot to return to the farm. Swifts looped over the barn 
roof, with its tiles, weathered and split like oyster shells, and spar- 
rows bickered on the yard. The sky was a pale lemon colour with 
small banks of black cloud. 

I climbed the top wall of the meadow and dropped down on the 
moor side. There was a pool half a mile on where Sadie and I used to 
swim. The water was brown and soft with peat and flowed between 
the fingers like thin oil. The year before I had swum the length of the 
pond and back under water. Sadie had sharp white shoulders and 
small breasts which she would not let me touch. She lay in the sun 
to dry herself and her hair turned the colour of fine hay and had to 
be pinned back. I never saw her pick her nose. 

There was no one at the pool and | undressed and stepped into the 
water. It was quite warm. I swam about for several niinutes and then 
floated on my back and stared at the sky and I knew it was true that 
Sadie was going to die. When it grew dark, I dried myself on my 
shirt, dressed and walked back to the farm. 

The next day I worked in the lofts, forking back the hay as it was 
loaded through the round windows. Cobwebs, heavy with dust, 
trailed from the rafters and choked the skylight. The smell of horses 
rose from the stables beneath. 

Between wagons | lay back in the hay or sat at the window letting 
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Webbed atthe eyes, I fly like soot 
While down the lane, hay menaced, roll 
Lovers working a bicycle. 


Plunging leaves pat away the air; 

Fish nibble leaves; birds scoop the flood; 
Beasts crown the birds; I’m crowned by hair: 
What stirs the air and sap and blood? 

High afternoon fans from the sheaves 

And shows me harvesting the leaves. 


Day on the drain, I lift the shade 

To pass the filtered porch or beach 

Piled sandily: town is blue rayed 
Sundown, trim clouds blur out of reach; 
Dinner is on the table and 

The dust of candles lights my hand. 


Love, you blank hammer, bang the bell 
That spills the wind that spreads my tongue! 
What I love for, loving will tell 

While seeds of breath fulfil my lung: 

As I come out and wait with night, 

Pitch black releases points of light. 


On skeleton woods where suns are seams, 
Frosty muzzles twitch and bark; 

Owls sail the sometime stone moonbeams; 
And little worlds feed on the dark: 

Cold night, drag down and lay me out 
For dreaming till fresh mornings shout. 
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there must be of pleasure in ‘wonderful Copenhagen’. The 
Danish summer may resemble those of the tropic countries, but 
certainly only in the sense that it is one uninterrupted rainy season. 
And the winter is just as cold and dreary as the English one. But win- 
ter offers some compensations and it is perhaps, therefore, more re- 
warding to visit Copenhagen at this season rather than during the 
summer. To be sure you cannot roam Tivoli or bath in the Sound; 
but you can go to the theatre and to the art exhibitions. That is at 
least warmer and sometimes, if you are lucky, just as interesting. 
At the moment, there are two theatres in the city that merit a visit, 
The Royal Theatre and The New Theatre. During the last few years 
The New Theatre has become not only our leading private theatre 
but, as the result of some excellent performances, is now a success- 
ful competitor of The Royal Theatre. This season, The New Theatre 
has given two remarkable plays. Its first production was a brilliant 
performance of Jean Giraudoux’s last work, the poetically strong 
Pour Lucréce. After that came Christopher Fry’s The Dark is Light 
Enough. In spite of all the inventiveness of the language (it was well 
translated) it was all too apparent that the audiences sank, over- 
whelmed and tired, into a restless mood after an offering of too many 
words, too many postulates, too many figures of papier maché, and 
too little content. While the critics all agreed in praising the Girau- 
doux play, they had, therefore, varied opinions on the Fry. One thing 
soon became clear: people were not going to the theatre to hear Fry 
but to see Bodil Ipsen in the part of Countess Rosmarin. Bodil Ipsen 
is Denmark’s greatest actress of the century and the fact that she 
has, after some years of illness, returned to the stage is a great event. 
Her achievement was technically brilliant, but perhaps a little too 
monotonous and preaching. When she talked, however, the dark 
and Fry’s words became light enough, and her performance in the 
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final death scene where, in'a miraculous way, she seemed to remove 
the frontier between life and death, was very beautiful. It is due to 
Bodil Ipsen’s unique command of the stage and popularity that Fry’s 
play was a success and not a fiasco. — 

Currently, The Royal Theatre is also presenting poetic drama. It 
aroused mild astonishment in Denmark when in January 1945 in 
The Times Literary Supplement we read that ‘Kjeld Abell was killed 
in a bomber over Germany in 19437. Nevertheless, in 1954 he 
finished his latest play, The Blue Pekinese, The Royal Theatre’s pre- 
sent fare. The plot emerges as someone waits for a telephone call 
from a distant island, and by means of the unusual staging the per- 
formance goes on at the same time at different places and hours. We 
meet both dead and unborn persons and are treated to all kinds of 
technical tricks. A bourgeois lady wants to commit suicide but is 
stopped by a kind of telepathy; the question that rises at this point is 
whether there is something to live for or not. A young man (not yet 
born) is asked if he wants to enter life and answers in the affirmative 
after a long sermon to the others about how they shall ‘live with’ and 
be nice to one another. The text is beautifully written yet artificial, 
banality and emptiness are on the watch everywhere. But the per- 
formance was very clever, with excellent acting by Mogens Wieth 
and a new hope, Frits Helmuth. 

At The Royal Theatre we can also find what at least in Denmark 
we consider to be the world famous Danish ballet. It quite naturally 
distinguishes itself by its tradition, which of course is an excellent 
thing; but if you do not have anything but tradition that is tanta- 
mount to stagnation, which one may consider extremely unlucky. 
This season a few performances have, however, shown that the bal- 
let has both the will and the ability to renew itself. I am thinking less 
of Capricious Lucinda, a quite charming, but not too exciting Danish 
product, than of the two Balanchine ballets that the guest-director 
John Taras has introduced. The performance of the purely musical 
Concerto Barocco did not offer outstanding solo performances but 
instead gave us fine and precise teamwork. In Balanchine’s romantic 
Night Shadow we had both the distinction in solo and the fine team- 
work. It has meant a real come-back for the Royal Ballet. Unforget- 
table is Margrethe Schanne as the sleep-walker; she gives us a highly 
inspired, poetic-demonic interpretation. And the part of the Poet 
(Henning Kronstam) and that of the Harlequin (Flemming Flindt) 
were wonderful opportunities for these two new young dancers. 
According to the American guest, John Taras, the male dancers are 
for the moment the main strength of the Danish ballet. It is, of 
course, a pleasure for a Dane to quote in a letter to England that 
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Taras added that the ballet has a dozen male dancers with a level of 
performance not equalled in London. Though one should not believe 
too firmly in guest instructors’ parting remarks, nevertheless the 
new ballets give strong evidence that the Danish ballet, which a 
year ago had begun to decline, may now be before a new period of 
achievement. 

In the literary world, the season has been of the usual average 
quality, without any of the exciting events we are always hoping 
for although experience should have taught us long ago to give up 
hope. The season had a retrospective character, authors having 
mused over past childhoods and ancient times. One witty and wise 
novel was Eva Hemmer Hansen’s account of the scandal in Troy 
(Paris and Helen); Aase Hansen and Aalbek Jensen wrote novels of 
some quality. The short story was represented at its best by Erling 
Kristensen’s Den sidste Ferge (The Last Ferry), a collection that at- 
taches itself to the tradition handed down by the greatest short story- 
writer of Denmark, St St Blicher. The most important poetical 
events were Den sidste Lygte by Tom Kristensen, one of the 
leading lyrical poets of the twenties, and Sommerens Ekko by the 
young Ove Abildgaard. In the field of essay-writing the new collec- 
tion Gentagelser (Repetitions) by the critic Jens Kruuse attracted 
solid attention. Mr Kruuse is an amusing and inspiring writer, and 
the only critic in the country who is really engagé (this magical word 
of our time). He has made himself the forerunner and prophet of the 
romantically flavoured and religiously stamped New Reality that 
made its way in the forties as a reaction against the realism of the 
preceding decade. It was a movement that offered a whole new out- 
look to poetry, yet one of the leaders of the school was a prosewriter, 
Martin A. Hansen. His novel The Liar, written some years ago, has 
now been published in England in a rather good although not too 
genuine translation. A foreign public will, without doubt, find the 
book rather local in interest and fail to understand its many allu- 
sions to Danish classical literature. But its fine nature descriptions, 
its living characters and the tension between traditional culture and 
new technique should merit it a chance abroad as well. 

During the past year there were no new books from two of our 
greatest writers: Karen Blixen and H. C. Branner. Instead we were 
offered translations of two of England’s finest older authors. E. M. 
Forster’s A Room with a View was translated in 1944, disgracefully 
late, but not too late. The season also brought L. P. Hartley’s The 
Go-Between, a novel which was hailed by the critics, yet curiously, 
found few readers. In contrast Joyce Cary has won a devoted follow- 
ing here, and the translation of Robin Jenkins’s Happy for the Child 
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showed us a new and promising English author. 

Even for a country such as Denmark which makes quite a fuss 
about its ‘freedom’, this literary season was memorable for the pub- 
lication of a number of extremely daring works. For example, the 
well-known dramatist, Soya, in his novel Seventeen described in 
painful detail a young man’s development from auto-erotic self- 
indulgence to escapades with innumerable house-maids. Out of re- 
spect for the author and fear of making itself ridiculous the censor 
simply refused to read the book. A strange contrast between the 
ever-vigilant English authorities (or so they seem to us) and the 
almost too indulgent Danish censorship. We can see this contrast 
also in the choice of plays: Anderson’s Tea and Sympathy which 
recently met opposition in England is at the present enjoying great 
success in Copenhagen. The Royal Theatre is soon going to put on 
The Lark by Jean Anouilh, whom one is almost tempted to call the 
favourite playwright of Denmark (where all his important plays 
have been given with success). 

Danish films have, as usual, been below even the most modest 
average level, with, however, one important exception. Carl Th. 
Dreyer, creator of the two masterworks, The Passion of Joan of Arc 
and The Day of Wrath, has finally made a new film, The Word, 
based on Kaj Munk’s play of the same name. It has the same 
faults and the same merits as his earlier films; namely too heavy 
a touch and too slow a tempo, yet it possesses a wonderfully 
convincing identification with the milieu and a photographic tech- 
nique that gives to every scene, to every character study, an unfor- 
gettable, individualized life. The Word is irritating and mannered, 
but it is perhaps the most important and deeply moving religious 
pronouncement the Danish film has yet created. 

In the field of painting there is also only one single event that 
merits attention. The Gronnongen Society has chosen to present on 
its 4oth anniversary an exhibition covering the development of one 
of the leading artists’ groups in Denmark. Undoubtedly the most in- 
teresting exhibitors are the new avant garde group, including 
Mogens Andersen, Egill Jacobsen and Egon Mathiesen. Their work 
shows the progress since the days when Scharff and Olaf Rude, the 
older moderns, pioneered the way. Rude has an outstanding sen- 
sitivity to colour and form together with a remarkable power of 
bringing all the elements in his conception into coherent design. 
Mogen’s Andersen’s exciting abstract canvases forcefully create 
tension through the use of bold shapes that mysteriously suggest the 
complexities of the modern world. Summer grass and creatures of 
the insect world are passionately brought to life in the fantasies of 
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Egill Jacobsen: he has imaginatively explored the inner meanings 
of nature and his works have a searching power that gives impetus 
and authority to the Danish avant garde movement. 

At the moment when this is being written the whole country is, 
in spite of paralysing snow-storms, humming with activity as it pre- 
pares to celebrate the rsoth anniversary of Hans Andersen’s birth. 
It includes much publicity abroad in the vain hope, perhaps, that 
foreigners may come to understand why Danes consider Hans An- 
dersen a highly refined artist, an audacious and tragic writer who 
was one of the greatest masters in the art of creating illusion. One 
may well say that Hans Andersen is known in spite of his translators 
who have worked unceasingly to kill the spirit of his tales. It is to 
be hoped that foreigners will cease to confuse Grimm and Andersen 
and stop reading the latter in sentimentalized, falsified nursery 
translations. Let me add in conclusion, the hope that one day other 
peoples will read not only Andersen’s fairy-tales, but also his novels 
and travel-books. He was one of the leading journalists of his age; he 
had an inexhaustible curiosity and a giant capacity for absorbing 
experience and reporting the myriad sights and sounds of his ex- 
periences. And by his brisk, impressionistic style Andersen breathed 
a new spirit into the field of novel-writing. 
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Spring-heeled Jack 


4 


Throughout the whole of the 19th century there were intermittent 
reports from various parts of England of violent assaults by a leaping 
maniac called ‘Spring-heeled Jack’. The reports agree that under a 
cloak he was dressed in a tight-fitting silver garment and that he 
breathed fire. 


Because the white faced children 
Dare speak no word at all, 

The glasses learn to tremble 

The picture frames to fall; 

And nerved by the troubled silence 
Of griefs that lie alone, 

Turn and leap from a childish sleep 
Tea-kettle, dish and stone. 

For the love and hatred that enter 
The room behind life’s back 

I give you the praise of the murdering ways 
Of a man called ‘Spring-heeled Jack’. 


When King Whip and his crooked wife 
Are masters of the world, 

The children keep their tenderness 
Close-reefed and safely furled, 

And find another planet for 

The rose-tree and the knife 

In Spring-heeled Jack’s unpeopled dark 
Beyond the shores of life. 

Because tall queens and emperors there 
Obey a lightest wish 
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Can you believe they lie with dreams 

As idle as a fish? 

I’ve seen the mortar fly abroad 

And heard the roof-beams crack 

As out of the world of their sleep uncurled 
Bounces the Spring-heeled Jack. 


Heated by some suggestive word, 
Damp wood may burn the skin, 

So nearly to the ghostliness 

Is our material kin. 

If flesh, so plastic, fails its part, 

The very stones must cry 

Words of the dumb and frightened heart, 
Tears frozen on the eye. 

So when the newspapers roll back 

A long red list of crime 

And blame it all on Spring-heeled Jack, 
I say that into time 

The passion of these innocents 

Has slowly trickled down 

And loosens this enamoured man 

Like wild fire on the town. 

Because of each unlucky word 

No syllable is lost 

And every stifled genesis 

Nurses a walking ghost, 

Within his brief and sundering hour, 
Behind the world’s broad back, 

I give you the praise of the murdering ways 
Of a man called Spring-heeled Jack. 
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t is perhaps the worst of our human fate that the rebellions and 
[ees of youth so soon congeal into a circumspect con- 
formity, and now that Jean Cocteau has joined the Immortals in 
the Académie Frangaise, his critics have no doubt been assuring each 
other that he is at last safely caged and tamed. This seems to me an 
improbable assumption, but before discussing it, it is perhaps as well 
to make sure which Cocteau is intended—the man or the legend. 
The trouble is that the legend has gone through so many phases, 
beginning with that fatal picture of the prince frivole dancing on the 
tables at Larue’s, caught and magnified in the colourful floodlights 
of the Diaghilev ballet, swollen monstrously by the public rumour 
over private friendships, and aided not a little, it must be said, by 
the central figure himself. There is something a little disingenuous in 
Cocteau’s strenuously reiterated claim to have been misunderstood; 
yet there is also justice in his complaint that few of his critics have 
troubled to examine his work as a whole. It has, indeed, been his 
boast never to repeat himself, but to make of each new work a fresh 
departure; and when to this is added an absolute refusal to embrace 
a school or enlist a following (so that over-zealous acclaim from the 
avant-garde has been enough to provoke an instant recoil into strict 
tradition), it is not difficult to see why Cocteau should liken himself 
to Calchas, caught between Trojan and Greek, and earning the con- 
tumely of both. Furthermore, to those acquainted only with certain 
of its aspects, his work must often have come as an uncomfortable 
shock, rather resembling an exotic hothouse to outward view, but 
serving, by some perverse principle, exactly the opposite purpose, 
that is, not to harbour but to exclude warmth, a conservatory for the 
scintillating diamonds of a polar frost. 
To see the poet clear of these wraiths and trappings of legend, one 
must begin with his origins. And when one looks back to the small 
son of a gifted and artistic family growing up in the 1890's, one sees 
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that Jean Cocteau had that ambiguous blessing, a happy childhood. 
From the brief notes he has given in Portraits-Souvenir, its idyllic 
aspects emerge clearly enough—the large rambling house at 
Maisons-Laffitte, with its corridors and rooms on different levels, so 
that one had constantly to mount or descend, and the town house in 
the Rue La Bruyére, with the smell of his father’s oil paints, and the 
grandparents’ appartment above, where there was chamber music in 
the evenings, and a collection of Stradivarius violins, Greek busts, 
Florentine medallions, and drawings and paintings by Ingres and 
Delacroix. It was here, too, watching his mother dressing for the 
Opéra or the Comédie-Francaise, that he caught a lifelong passion 
for the theatre —le mal rouge et or. 

The importance of this Parisian childhood is worth stressing. 
Cocteau has said: ‘Je suis né Parisien, je parle Parisien, je prononce 
Parisien.’ Furthermore, much of his private mythology was first 
elaborated while he was attending the Lycée Condorcet, where his 
encounter with the cruel, enigmatic schoolboy, Dargelos, gave him 
a first glimpse of those mysterious powers that raise certain natures 
above the conventional idea of morality. He was glad enough to 
leave school behind, however, and family contacts gained him rapid 
entry into a society whose brilliance now seems like the remote 
lustre of a dead star, the Paris of Sarah Bernhardt and Edouard de 
Max, of Edmond Rostand and Catulle Mendés, of Lucien Daudet and 
Anna de Noailles, of Proust in the cork-lined room on the Boulevard 
Hausmann. These were his first literary contacts, and as swiftly as his 
initiation came success, in the form of a reading of his poems at the 
Théatre Femina, organized by de Max, to be followed within the 
next few years by the publication of the three youthful volumes— 
La Lampe d’Aladin, Le Prince Frivole and La Danse de Sophocles. 
The titles alone hint clearly enough at the precious figure of a 
Beardsleyan dandy, and Cocteau has since eliminated all three from 
his bibliography. On many occasions since, he has also referred to 
the perils of a facile success, and the salutary effect of a timely 
check. 

It was Diaghilev, with the celebrated injunction, ‘Etonne-moi,’ 
who administered this check at the critical moment. Cocteau turned 
his back on the temptations of Paris, shut himself up at Maisons- 
Laffitte, and set about writing Le Potomak. This curious first fruit 
of his maturity is listed under poésie de roman in the bibliography. 
It is not, however, in any strict sense a novel, but partly a confession, 
partly a series of gnomic reflections on the creative act, and most 
of all, an attempt to strip the intellect down to its essential func- 
ioning. This move towards self-discovery was matched by an out- 
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ward event of great importance for his subsequent development, his 


_ meeting with Picasso. At the same time, Cocteau had begun to set 


his course by two theories, both paradoxical at first glance. which 
were to rule all his later work: the analogy of the artist as a delicate- 
ly attuned machine for the reception and emission of certain signals, 
and the theory that, to allow his creative impulse free play, the poet 
_ must put himself into a state of sleep. 

Then came the outbreak of war. Cocteau’s personal adventures — 
his departure with a civil ambulance convoy for the front, his ‘adop- 
tion’ by a regiment of marines, his flights with Roland Garros—are 
part of the legend, and I do not want to dwell on them here. But war 
injects a violent dose of the irrational and the unreal into everyday 
life, and for Cocteau, the four years between 1914 and 1918 opened 
up a number of curious perspectives on the human condition. 

The immediate results of his experiences were two books of 
poems, Le Cap de Bonne Espérance and Le Discours du Grand Som- 
meil, and the novel, Thomas I’Imposteur. In Le Cap de Bonne 
Espérance, Cocteau celebrates the exploits of Garros the aviator 
(when Garros was shot down, the cockpit of his aircraft was papered 
with proofs of the poems). Roger Lannes, in a striking phrase, has 
spoken of the ‘ctherized lyricism’ of this epic cycle. It is difficult to 
convey the atmosphere of the poem in brief quotations, but its prin- 
cipal effect is one of an extreme urgency and tension, which seems 
to emulate the throb of engines and the straining of metal. This effect 
is achieved partly by the brutal directness of individual images, by 
ellipsis and catachresis, and partly by the typographical disposition 
of the words on the page (Mallarmé and Apollinaire had both ex- 
perimented in the same direction, but the nearest analogy is perhaps 
Mayakovsky’s use of the broken line). 


Chute 
une ¢bauche d’agonie 


aussitot 
la chute a droite 
fauche mollement 
l’estomac 


The experience of war also haunts the Discours du Grand Som- 
meil, and with it, a deepening awareness of the poet’s inimitable 
solitude and of the imminence of death, which is to be increasingly 
acclaimed in Cocteau’s work as ‘the very condition by which one 
accedes to the truth’. 
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Voici l’avenir, l’océan 
ou ma mort flotte 4 la dérive 
Jusqu’a ce que je rencontre sa mine 
et qu'elle coule — 
ma cargaison. 

The idea of death as the final consecration of an inner truth also 
dominates Thomas I’Imposteur, that extraordinary study of decep- 
tion which is unlike any other war novel ever written (I can think 
only of Firbank who might have described a bishop as ‘a fabulous 
fuchsia’ or spoken of ‘the black musk of gangrene’). Stylistically, the 
novel is a triumph of the aphoristic mode which Cocteau was to 
make peculiarly his own. 

Un homme vraiment profond s’enfonce, il ne monte pas. Long- 
temps aprés sa mort, on découvre sa colonne enfouie, d’un seul 
bloc ou, peu 4 peu, par morceaux. 

The closing sentences are also worth quoting, since they demon- 
strate both the essence of Thomas’s imposture and the supreme 
economy with which Cocteau achieves his effects. 

Alors, il sentit un atroce coup de baton sur la poitrine. Il 
tomba. I] devenait sourd, aveugle. 

‘Une balle,’ se dit-il. Je suis perdu si je ne fais pas semblant 
d’étre mort. 

Mais en lui, la fiction et la réalité ne formaient qu’un. 

Guillaume Thomas était mort. 

It was during the war years that Cocteau had first collaborated 
with the Diaghilev ballet. With the end of the war began a period of 
even more febrile activity, and of all decades, it was on the 1920’s 
that Cocteau left the sharpest imprint. But it is also the period in 
which it is hardest to disentangle the poet from the myth which has 
spun itself about him; and so, again, there is no need to touch more 
than briefly here on Cocteau’s multiple rdéle as poet, scenarist, critic 
and polemicist, or on personal events like his friendship with Ray- 
mond Radiguet, the tragic shock of Radiguet’s death, and his first 
experience of opium in the south of France. The friendship with 
Radiguet is, nevertheless, of primary significance in the develop- 
ment of his work because it first demonstrates the intensity with 
which Cocteau has submitted to certain spiritual affinities (the death 
of Radiguet, he said, left him rudderless, and it was in this moment 
of acute distress that he turned to opium), and his view of the poet 
as a being literally possessed by the daemon—or, as he calls it, the 
‘angel’ — of inspiration. 

The main characteristics of Cocteau’s poetry in the early 1920’s, 
notably in Poésies (1920) and Vocabulaire (1922), are the freshness 
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_ of its lyrical impulse, its brittle and tonic gaiety, and a subtle use of 
_ irony. The sea and long voyages, childhood and friendship, are his 
themes, and by a cunning alchemy, certain words are used again and 
_ again in different combinations to impart a particular, unmistakable 
_ flavour. Roger Lannes has singled out some of these elements; neige, 
‘ rose, coq, statue, ange, cycliste, échelle, ancre and encre, rameur 
and plongeur, chambre, marin, thédtre, pavois and drapeaux and 
oiseleurs, chevaux, marbres, la jeunesse and I’olivier. At the same 
time, a sombre note begins to intrude, with the theme that youth is 
passing. Cocteau had reached thirty. L’Envers et I’Endroit opens with 
the distress of the traveller in mid-passage: 

Je vois la mort en bas, du haut de ce bel Age 

Ou je me trouve, hélas! au milieu du voyage; 

La jeunesse me quitte et j’ai son coup regu. 

Elle emporte en riant ma couronne de roses; 

Mort, a l’envers de nous vivante, tu composes 

La trame de notre tissu. 

This surge of lyricism broadens out into its full diapason in 
Plain-Chant (1923), a wonderfully sustained invocation to the 
powers of night and sleep, and to the possessing angel: 

Ange de glace, de menthe, 
De neige, de feu, d’éther. .. . 

It is not easy at first to grasp the rdle of the angel and the concep- 
tion of angelism in Cocteau’s work, but it may best be described as 
an inner spirit which inhabits the poet in spite of himself, driving 
him to utterance even against his conscious will. The angel is that 
motive force behind the creative act whose visitations come only 
when the conscious self is lulled, demanding to be adored and yet 
devouring its host. (In this sense, the poet is merely the passive vessel 
in which two beings—the conscious self and a stranger—are at 
war.) The angel also serves as the liaison between the waking self 
and the dark world of dream, and therefore can also be seen as an 
expression of that orphic mystery which has for so long fascinated 
Cocteau (one recalls, in the film Orphée, the mysterious messages 
which Orpheus receives over the car radio, which had their actual 
parallels during the war in the coded instructions which the BBC 
broadcast to the French Resistance). The drama of Cocteau’s angel- 
ism comes from the extreme limit to which he has taken this aware- 
ness of dual being and of the fatal contradiction between the two 
warring principles. 

Ainsi veut |’ange, afin que la gloire se cache 
Et mfrisse en silence a l’abri des clameurs. 
Le fouet de son aile interne me cravache: 
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Je veux vivre, dit-il, qu’importe si tu meurs. 

Thus sleep, propitious to these encounters, is celebrated as the — 
ocean in which marvels are engendered, as the sea ooze gives birth 
to protozoan life. (Yet sleep, because it involves a descent into the 
source of being, also severs the individual from other living contact, 
and so is to be feared when it falls upon the beloved one: 

Mauvaise compagne, espéce de morte, 
De quels corridors, 
De quels corridors pousse-tu la porte, 
Dés que tu t’endors? 
and in another poem: 
Rien ne m’effraye plus que la fausse accalmie 
D’un visage qui dort. . . .) 

The notion of ‘negative capability’ through which, as if he were of 
porous substance, the poet draws inspiration, is not new; but with 
Cocteau the process is nearly always portrayed as an active struggle, 
with the angel appearing both as consoler and tormentor. At times, 
the poet rebels against this possession. This is the burden of Priére 
Mutilée, with its closing cry: 1 

O mon Dieu, je ne suis pas fait pour le délire; 
Apollon me tient mal, appelez-moi. . . . 
and even more of the long poem, L’Ange Heurtebise, in which the 
angel is invoked both as guardian and as arch-enemy: 
Ange Heurtebise, en robe d’eau 
Mon ange aimé, la grace 
Me fait mal. J’ai mal 
A Dieu. Il me torture. ... 
and which closes in a flurry of dark rumours of sinister and criminal 
intent: 
Menés au poste, ils refusérent 
De s’expliquer; bien entendu. 

To this hint that the struggle involves an archaic guilt may be 
linked one other key phrase in Cocteau’s work, which occurs at the 
end of the prose poem, Le Paquet Rouge, in itself a writhing confes- 
sion of self-revulsion: Je suis un mensonge qui dit toujours la vérité. 

At first glance, the phrase seems impenetrable, yet its meaning 
becomes a great deal clearer if we refer to Cocteau’s recent essay in 
Démarche d’un Poéte, in which he speaks of Marco Polo’s return to 
Venice, and of how no one would believe his tales but nicknamed 
him ‘The Liar’. ‘What happens in the soul of a poet is just as remote 
and just as incredible as the customs of the Mongols under the reign 
of Kubilai. grandson of Genghis Khan.’ The implication is that 
the poet speaks of these things only at his grave peril and under 
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threat of the harshest sanctions of the law. Thus the theme of in- 
terdiction recurs frequently in these works of Cocteau’s middle 
years, in Orphée and Opéra. 

Un ange ne doit pas parler de ce qui l’occupe 
and in so far as he taps the root of the old sacred terror at the unmen- 
tionable Name, it is possible to regard Cocteau as a religious poet. 

Nevertheless, his sense of a religious presence derives as much 
from the realm of Greek mythology as from the Christian mystery. 
Jean Genét has compared Cocteau’s poetry to a Greek landscape 
with broken temples: 

Or, d’Opéra a Renaud et Armide, ces colonnes et ces temples 
cassés, nous les devinons étre la forme visible d’une douleur et 
d'un désespoir qui choisirent—non de s’exprimer— mais de se dis- 
simuler, en la fécondant, sous une apparence gracieuse, depuis 
qu'il semble entendu que la noble débacle de l’Hellade appartient 
au monde. C’est le tragique du poéte. Un humus humain profond, 
presque malodorant, exhale des bouffées de chaleur qui nous don- 
nent quelquefois le rouge de la honte. Une phrase, un vers, un 
dessein d’une ligne trés pure, et presque innocente, entre I’inter- 
stice des mots, au point d’intersection, laissent fumer un air lourd, 
parfois fétide, révélateur d’une vie souterraine intense. 

Greek themes are prominent in the collection Allégories (1941), they 
have furnished the material for plays like La Machine Infernale and 
Antigone, and they recur in Cocteau’s most recent volume of poems, 
Clair-Obscur. 

In Clair-Obscur, all the main strands of Cocteau’s poetic progress 
are brought together once more. But here, there is a deepening sense 
of that solitude which he has alternately exalted and lamented in 
La difficulté d’étre and Journal d’un Inconnu. In the first section, 
Cryptographies, he interpellates the Muses in a way reminiscent of 
the earlier struggles with the angel: 

Muses dans vos sombres usines 
Savais-je que vous me feriez 
Une couronne de lauriers 
Plus féroces que des épines. 
There is the same protest against those who have wilfully misinter- 
preted the poet’s purpose: 
Caché je vis caché sous un manteau de fables 
Plus tenaces que la poix.... 
The sense of language as a delicate mechanism reappears (Rouge, 
rouge tu l’es parce que je te nomme. . . . Beau langage immobile en 
tous sens je te bouge. . . .), and of words in their thaumaturgic rdle: 
Pour les vierges calculs de l’algébre du vers 
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Fulgure voix de fleur sans bouche! 

Many of these later poems are a reworking of the inexhaustible 
mine of the orphic mystery. But, together with a deepened sense of 
solitude, there is a note, not of despair, but of awareness that the 
labyrinth is endless, that the mystery can never be plumbed: 

J'ai chanté le sommeil, c’est la mort que je chante 
L’4ge m’ouvre les yeux. 

Je ne suis plus victime hélas de I’alléchante 
Imposture des dieux. .. . 


What more remains to be said? Alas, all too much, for I have had 
no space to discuss Cocteau’s novels or films, or his réle as critic and 
animator of innumerable enterprises. In her recent biography*, Miss 
Margaret Crosland suggests that all Cocteau’s work can be con- 
sidered as a ballet, with Cocteau as the choreographer who groups 
together all the separate elements of story, music and setting. This 
is a happy inspiration, but unfortunately Miss Crosland’s approach 
is often superficial, and she scarcely attempts to examine Cocteau’s 
published poetry in any detail. Yet Cocteau’s poetry may be regard- 
ed as the laboratory in which he has patiently elaborated all the 
major themes that run through his work in other spheres, for the 
stage, the ballet, and the cinema screen, and through which, in turn, 
he has set upon his own time the stamp of a personality rich in 
metamorphoses. All I have tried to do is to prise certain of these 
dominant themes from their original matrix. 

It may be objected that, in doing so, | have been too prone to ac- 
cept Cocteau’s ideas at their surface value and without adequate 
scrutiny; and I admit that there should be a counter-face to this 
essay. There, it would be necessary to show that Cocteau has not 
always succeeded in his avowed purposes, that while, in matters of 
style, he has chiefly aimed at economy and a supreme freedom of 
articulation between the separate joints of language, he has not al- 
ways avoided the snares of rhetoric. One would also have to point 
out that, at times, he seems to have derived a perverse delight from 
mystification and the luxuries of self-contradiction, and that his in- 
fluence on younger writers has not always been wholly beneficent, 
that he is, in short, a shaman whose spells sometimes destroy. 

All this is no doubt true; and yet, when one looks behind the ap- 
parent contradictions, one does perceive a remarkable continuity; 
and his is surely of rather greater ultimate interest than the tinselled 
facets of the popular myth. As for the vital principle behind this con- 
tinuity, that is not so easy to isolate, and one may remember with 
1 Jean Cocteau by Margaret Crosland. (Peter Nevill. rss.) 
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_ discouragement the remark of Picasso—‘Le métier est ce qui ne 
_ s'apprend pas.’ Nevertheless, there is one factor that should not be 
overlooked, and that is the love of work well done for its own sake. 
In Démarche d’un Poéte, Cocteau has written: 

; L’artisanat est la derniére arme de la France, fort peu faite pour 
l’effort industriel. La France est un vaste village, un café ot |’on 
se dispute, un clocher surmonté d’une girouette qui représente un 
coq. Partout on s’y légue des spécialités singuliéres, et il arrive 
méme qu’on traverse un bourg (non loin d’Orange) ou se fabri- 
quent des balais multicolores introuvables ailleurs. . . . 

This devotion to craft may help to explain why Cocteau has taken 
his place in the Académie. It also suggests that he is not likely to 
interpret the weight of such an honour as a command to conformity 
or silence. 


Minos Argyrakis: ‘The York Minster’, in Dean Street 
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Italy, in May 1899, intending to make short work of a neces- 

sary Visit to a city which he now thought more infernal than 
eternal, a place ‘altered and cockneyfied and scraped and all but 
annihilated’. He had looked forward to spending the Italian spring in 
‘evasion and seclusion’, but Mrs Humphry Ward and her husband 
were at Castel Gandolfo and they swept him off to their villa there, 
while the ‘irresistible Marion Crawfords’ insisted on taking him for 
a giro to the Gulf of Naples. Back in Rome he was enticed by his 
friend Maud Elliot? and her husband to ricevimenti at their apart- 
ment in the Palazzo Rospigliosi, occasions which must have taken 
him back to his first Italian visit of 1874 when he would go frequently 
to William Wetmore Story’s apartment in the Palazzo Barberini to 
observe the cosmopolitan Roman world he was so soon to be de- 
scribing in Roderick Hudson. William Wetmore Story, a Boston law- 
yer who gave up all to settle in Rome and sculpt, was himself the 
‘original’ of Roderick. 

It was at the Elliots, now, that James met a young American sculp- 
tor in whom he must immediately have seen a counterpart to 
Roderick Hudson. He was a tall, slim, fair-haired young man of 
twenty-seven, named Hendrik Christian Andersen. He had come to 


H= James arrived in Rome, after a long absence from 


1 This article is largely based on seventy-seven letters written between 1899 
and 1915 by Henry James to Hendrik Christian Andersen. They have only 
recently come to light and are unpublished. The letters quoted in the article 


are used by kind permission of the Henry James Estate and Miss Lucia 
Andersen. 


3 Maud Elliot was the daughter of the American writer, Julia Ward Howe. She 
married an English painter. 
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Rome from Boston to devote himself to sculpture, and he talked with 
simple enthusiasm of the great Michelangelesque figures that peopled 
his imagination. In such a way Roderick had talked at the time when 
he had been certain of his genius and had not yet struck his heart and 

cried to Rowland Mallet ‘The difficult bit is here.’ There were no dif- 
ficulties for Hendrik Andersen, or ‘Hans Andersen’ as James playfully 
re-christened him; the heights were before him and he would scale 

_ them. James came to see and admire his work in his studio in the 
Piazza del Popolo, commissioned from him, for £50,a cast of his bust 
of little Conte Alberto Bevilacqua’, lunched and dined with him and 
went with him and the Elliots on sightseeing expeditions. 

The holiday ended and James returned to England. On July 19, 
from Lamb House he wrote to Andersen of the pleasure their meet- 
ings had given him and of his delight in the newly-arrived cast of the 

* bust. ‘I shall have him constantly before me as a loved companion 

and friend,’ he wrote of it. ‘He is so loving, so human, and so sym- 
pathetic, sociable and curious, that I foresee it will be a lifelong 
attachment. Brave little Bevilacqua, and braver still big Maestro 
Andersen!’ 

Two months later Andersen, on his way back to Boston, came to 
stay at what James described to him as his ‘small, red, British cot- 
tage’, and the visit sealed their friendship. ‘I have missed you,’ James 
wrote to him later, ‘out of all proportion to the three meagre 
days that we had together. I have never (and I've done it three or 
four times) passed the little corner where we came up Udimore Hill 
(from Winchelsea) in the eventide on our bicycles, without thinking 
ever so tenderly of our charming spin homeward in the twilight, and 
feeling again the strange perversity it made of that sort of thing 
being so soon over. Never mind—we shall have—lots more—of that 
sort of thing! if things go well with me.’ 

Andersen settled in New York and awaited the recognition of his 
genius. He showed little interest in commissions for portrait busts — 
his urge was still towards the monumental conceptions of the High 
Renaissance, and he would not compromise. In such matters James 
himself had always been realistic and he advised him to ‘boil the pot 
by sorry art and every cunning you can contrive and cultivate’. 
Later, in answer to a letter of Andersen’s in which he talked of his 
difficulties, James wrote to him in the tone which a stronger Row- 
Jand Mallet might have used when raising the spirit of Roderick Hud- 
son. ‘Hard the conditions,’ he wrote, ‘and rough and cold and ugly 


1 Count Alberto Bevilacqua today lives in Milan. The bust was made when he 
was ten. 
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much of the way. But*throw yourself hard on your youth, your 
courage and your genius; believe they constitute a solid, golden capi- 
tal, and use them to such advantage that they will start up results.’ 
But Andersen now began to feel the same irresistible call of Europe 
which had worried James many years before and which he had 
answered after so much heart-searching. Early in 1901 Andersen, 
with James’s approval, was back in his ‘temple of art on the bank of 
the Tiber’, but again the conditions were hard and his talent con- 
tinued unrecognized. James’s letter of comfort to him shows well 
the strong paternal feeling which he now felt; Andersen had become 
one of the family of ‘son-figures’ which James gathered round him 
during the remaining years of his life. 


July 1, 1901. 
Dearest Boy Hendrik, 

I am more shocked and grieved than I can say by the bad news I 
get from you tonight, and I hold out to you (with open arms, as it 
were) the assurance of my tender sympathy—my very tenderest. 
What a sad and sorry upshot of a whole winter’s work— of so many 
months of high hope and good faith! It is odious, it’s entirely upset- 
ting and I don’t know, or scarce, what to say to you about it that 
won't seem poorly comforting. Patience and courage you certainly 
have in high measure—and one can feel sure that you are throwing 
yourself upon them. Do that, my dear boy, as hard as ever you can— 
and may they bravely bear the weight; but press also, I beg you, with 
no less intensity, on my affectionate friendship—let me feel that it 
reaches you and that it sustains and penetrates. 

I interest myself greatly in your fountain and its figures: but what 
a dismal doom for a sculptor to work for a great vulgar stupid com- 
munity that revels in every hideous vulgarity and only quakes at 
the clean and blessed nude—the last refuge of Honour! . . . 


In February of the following year James wrote Andersen two 
letters of special interest because they show him writing at a pitch 
of emotion rare in his letters or his works. Andersen’s brother 
Andreas had died, and James wrote in passionate sympathy. 


February 9, 1902. 
My dear, dear dearest Hendrik, Tish 


Your news fills me with horror and pity, and how can I express 
the tenderness with which it makes me think of you and the aching 
wish to be with you and put my arms round you? My heart fairly 
bleeds and breaks at the vision of you alone, in your wicked and in- 
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different old far-off Rome, with this haunting, blighting unbearable 
sorrow. The sense that I can’t help you, see you, talk to you, touch 
you, hold you close and long, or do anything to make you rest on me 
or feel my deep participation — this torments me, dearest boy, makes 
me ache for you, and for myself, makes me gnash my teeth and groan 
at the bitterness of things. I can only take refuge in hoping you are 
not entirely alone, that some human tenderness of some sort, some 
kindly voice and hand are near you that may make a little the dif- 
ference. 


February 28, 1902. 
Dearest, dearest boy, more tenderly embraced than I can say! 

How woefully you must have wondered at my apparently horrid 
and heartless silence since your last so beautiful, noble, exquisite 
letter! But, dearest Boy, I’ve been dismally ill—as I was even when I 
wrote to you from town—and it’s only within a day or two that free 
utterance has—to this poor extent— become possible to me. .. . 

In my deep hole, how I thought yearningly, helplessly, dearest 
Boy, of you as your last letter gives you to me and as | take you to my 
heart! . . . Infinitely, deeply, as deeply as you will have felt, for your- 
self, was I touched by your second letter. I respond to every throb of 
it. | participate in every pang. I’ve gone through Death, and Deaths, 
enough in my long life, to know how all that we are, all that we have, 
all that is best of us within, our genius, our imagination, our passion, 
our whole personal being, become then but aids and channels and 
open gates to suffering, to being flooded. But it is better so. Let your- 
self go and live, even as a lacerated, mutilated lover, with your grief, 
your loss, your sore, unforgettable consciousness. Possess them and 
let them possess you, and life, so, will still hold you in her arms, and 
press you to her breast, and keep you like the great merciless but still 
most enfolding and never disowning mighty Mother, on and on for 
things to come.... 

And now I am tired and spent. I only, for good night, for five 
minutes, take you to my heart. And I’m better, better, better, dearest 
Boy; don’t think of my having been ill. Think only of my love and 
that I am yours always and ever, Henry James. 


During the years that followed, the ‘heroic young master of the 
grand style’ and Henry James wrote frequently to each other, and 
Andersen outlined his Antaean sculptural projects. ‘Nothing could 
please me more,’ James wrote to him in December 1903, ‘than your 
telling me that you are robust and mighty for your heroic labour. 
Out of such turmoil and travail are the creations of genius born.’ But 
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when, the following summer, Andersen sent him photographs of his 
latest work James was disturbed. ‘I find them, dear Hendrik,’ he 
wrote, ‘difficult to speak of to you—they terrify me so with their 
evidence of madness (almost) in the scale in which you are working! 
It is magnificent —it is sublime, it is heroic and the idea and composi- 
tion of your group-circled fountain evidently a very big thing. Only 
I feel as if it were let loose into space like a blazing comet— with you, 
personally, dangling after like the tail, and | ask myself where my 
poor dear confident, reckless Hendrik is being whirled, through the 
dark future, and where he is going to be dropped. . . .’ He tells him 
to work ‘gently and sanely’ and appears to sense in him something 
of Roderick Hudson’s inability to understand the confines and the 
true nature of his talent. In July 1905, he received another batch of 
photographs and wrote Andersen a letter of tempered praise. ‘I 
sometimes find your sexes,’ he wrote, ‘(putting the indispensable 
sign apart!) not quite intensely enough differentiated—I mean 
through the ladies resembling a shade too much the gentlemen (per- 
haps .. . through your not allowing her a quite sufficient luxury — to 
my taste—of hip, or, to speak plainly, of Bottom.)’ 

He continued to be worried by his friend’s insistence on the monu- 
mental and, on May 31, 1906, he wrote, “Your production is prodi- 
gious and heroic, and very beautiful and interesting to me—so much 
so that, dearest Hendrik,I affectionately and heartily declare, even 
while seeing less than ever where this colossal multiplication of 
divinely naked and intimately associated gentlemen and ladies, 
flaunting their bellies and bottoms and their other private affairs in 
the face of the day, is going, on any American possibility, to land 
you. I won’t attempt to go into this last question now, you know al- 
ready how it perplexes me and not a little distresses me. . . .’ Again, 
on November 25 of the same year, he wrote ‘. . . the root of (your) 
afflictions and disasters strikes me as lying in the Jonely insanity (per- 
mit me the expression, dearest boy) of your manner of work; the 
long unbroken tension of the Scheme itself, the scheme of piling up 
into the air this fantastic number of figures on which you are 
realizing nothing. . . . If | were but near you now I should take you 
by the throat and squeeze it till you howled and make you do my 
Bust!’ 

The bust was, in fact, begun in April 1907, when James was in 
Rome. He stayed near Andersen, at the Hotel de Russie! in the Piazza 
del Popolo and the two friends saw each other frequently, having 
what James refers to as ‘wild sessions at Aragno’s’. Andersen’s sister, 


1 Now the offices of Radio Italiana. 
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Lucia, was living with him at the time and she remembers the long 
luncheons and dinners at which James was present, made longer by | 
his insistence on masticating his food according to the system of 
‘Fletcherization’, a system which he had described to Andersen as 
being ‘of absolutely complete and exhaustive “mouth-treatment” of 
one’s food before swallowing it, of masticating it and insalivating 
... it till all its taste is extracted and enjoyed.’ Even risottos were ex- 
haustively Fletcherized. It was at this time that Miss Andersen took 
the photographs reproduced here of James and her brother— photo- 
graphs which made James refer to ‘my own deadly and unmanage- 
able mug. Your mug, dearest Hendrik, is much sweeter and shines as 
silver beside heavy pewter.’ 

It was in a letter dated January 24, 1908, that James jokingly wrote, 
‘We shall have to build a big bold city on purpose to take them [the 
sculptural groups] in—but I daresay you would take a contract for 
that, too, yourself.’ He did not then know that Andersen’s imagina- 
tion was moving in precisely this direction. He had not merely en- 
visaged a great new city where his ‘expensive family of naked sons 
and daughters’ might decorate the parks and highways—he was be- 
ginning to plan in detail a World Centre of Communication, with its 
soaring Tower of Progress in neo-classical style, its Temple of all the 
Religions, Temple of the Arts and its two vast colossi spanning the 
harbour entrance and welcoming the peoples of the world. During 
the following years architects and engineers worked on the city, a 
huge and beautifully produced book was circulated to the govern- 
ments of the world in which Andersen expounded his visionary 
Utopianism, the Pope listened to him for two hours and gave the 
scheme his blessing. But in the red, British cottage at Rye the ageing, 
ailing James despaired of his friend’s megalomania. 

In 1910, after his brother William’s death and the failure of the 
‘New York’ edition of his works, James suffered a severe nervous 
breakdown, which he refers to in a letter to Andersen of May 21. 
‘Yes,’ he writes, ‘I have been miserably and interminably ill these five 
months—and the end is not yet. My nervous condition presents 
apparently almost unsurmountable difficulties—and I know not 
what the end may be. Meanwhile I am down, down, down, so think 
of me pitifully and tenderly.’ 

He went to America to convalesce, writing frequently to Ander- 
sen. It was in April 1912, that he made his first onslaught on the 
World Centre. ‘Brace yourself for my telling you,’ he writes, ‘that 
(having, these days, scrambled a little from under the avalanche) I 
now, staggering to my feet again before the horrific mass, lest I start 
the remainder (what is hanging in the air) afresh to overwhelm me. 
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I say “brace yourself”, though I don’t quite see why I need, having 
showed you in the past, so again and again, that your mania for the 
colossal, the swelling or the huge, the monotonously and repeatedly 
huge, breaks the heart of me for you, so convinced have | been all 
along that it means your simply burying yourself and all your pro- 
ducts and belongings and everything and Every One that is yours, in 
the most bottomless and thankless and fatal sandbanks. There is no 
use or application or power of absorption or assimilation for these 
enormities, beloved Hendrik, anywhere on the whole surface of the 
practicable, or, as I should rather say, impracticable globe; and when 
you write me that you are now lavishing time and money on a colos- 
sal ready-made City, I simply cover my head with my mantle, and 
turn my face to the wall, and there, dearest Hendrik, just bitterly 
weep for you—just desperately and dismally and helplessly water 
that dim refuge with a salt flood. I have practically said these things 
to you before—though perhaps never in so dreadfully straight and 
sore a form as today: when this culmination of your madness, to the 
tune of five hundred millions of tons of weight, simply squeezes it 
out of me. For that, dearest boy, is the Dread Delusion to warn you 
against — what is called in Medical Science MEGALOMANIA (look 
it up in the dictionary!) in French la folie des grandeurs, the in- 
fatuated and disproportionate love and pursuit of, and attempt at, 
the Big, the Bigger, the Biggest, the Immensest Immensity, with all 
sense for proportion, application, relation and possibility madly 
submerged. What am I to say to you, gentle and dearest Hendrik, but 
these things, cruel as they may seem to you, when you write me 
(with so little spelling even—though that was always your wild 
grace!) that you are extemporizing a World-City from top te toe, 
and employing forty architects to see you through it, etc. How can I 
throw myself on your side to the extent of employing to back you a 
single letter of the Alphabet when you break to me anything so fan- 
tastic or out of relation to any reality of any kind in all the weary 
world???? The idea, my dear, old friend, fills me with mere pitying 
dismay, the unutterable WASTE of it all makes me retire to my room 
and lock the door to howl! Think of me as doing so, as howling for 
hours on end, and as not coming out till I hear from you that you 
have just gone straight out to the Ripetta and chucked the total mass 
of your Paraphernalia, planned to that end, bravely over the parapet 
and well into the Tiber. As if, beloved boy, any use on all the mad 
earth can be found for a ready-made city, made-while-one-waits, as 
they say, and which is the more preposterous and the more delirious, 
the more elaborate and the more “complete” and the more magnifi- 
cent you have made it. Cities are living organisms that grow from 
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_ within and by experience and piece by piece; they are not bought all 
_ hanging together, in any inspired studio anywhere whatsoever, and 


to attempt to plank one down on its area prepared, or even just 
merely projected, for use is to— well, it’s to go forth into the deadly 
Desert and talk to the winds 

_ “Dearest Hendrik, don’t ask me to help you and to talk—don’t, 
don’t, don’t. I should be so playing to you the part of the falsest, 


4 fatallest friend. But do this—realize how dismally, unspeakably 


much these cold, hard, desperate words, withholding sympathy, cost 
your ever-affectionate, your terribly tender old friend 
Henry James.’ 

James’s cry of anguish had no effect, for Andersen’s was a mind 
compulsive and determined. In the long letters which James wrote 
him during the next two years he offers him mild encouragement 
mixed with gentle banter. To Andersen’s further account of the 
World City he replied ‘Everything you evoke for me in it is charming 
and interesting to me as being yours, as being part of a fond and de- 
voted dream, in which you are spending your life, as some Prince in 
a fairy tale might spend his if he had been locked up in a boundless 
palace by some perverse wizard, and, shut out thus from the world 
and its realities and implications, were able to pass his time in wan- 
dering from room to room and dashing off, on each large wall- 
surface, as it came, “This is the great Temple of the Arts”, or “This 
is the prodigious Stadium’, and “This,” in the next room of the in- 
terminable series, “‘is the Temple of Religions’. The patience and in- 
genuity, not to say the shining splendour, of your dream, touch me 
more than I can say, but what I don’t see is the application of the vast 
puzzle. ... You see, dearest Hendrik, I live myself in the very inten- 
sity of reality and can only conceive of any art-work as producing 
itself piece by piece and touch by touch, in close relation to some 
immediate form of life that may be open to it... .’ 

James wrote often to Andersen until the outbreak of war in 1914, 
but his letters were shorter, only occasionally breaking into a cry 
that his friend should return to reality. With the coming of war, and 
James’s passionate participation in it, the correspondence ended for 
some eight months. James wrote, finally, a letter of apology for his 
neglect. ‘I have suffered,’ he said, ‘and have caused you, dearest 
gentle Hendrik, to suffer from the fact that everything in my life 
now is at the mercy of our horrific public situation, which has in my 
aged and dilapidated frame, struck at the very roots of letter writing. 
Nothing is as it ever was before, and the strain and stress under which 
we live has brought about for me a kind of break of nervous force — 
through the mere tension of anxiety and resistance— which leaves 
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me only the dregs of that article for all the other uses of life .. . all 
one’s effort goes to simply living through the long nightmare of this 
black consciousness . . . it [the war] has so miserably reduced my 
supply of response to everything but its terrible self, however, it 
hasn’t made me cease to feel other things and other relations, even 
if I don’t do them or appear to “keep them up”; . . . the passion of 
one’s sympathy with the cause for which the Allies are fighting gives 
a tremendous savour to life in spite of all the pity and the horror and 
the general fierce agitation of mind in which one lives.’ 

Andersen returned to America in 1915, staying with James at Rye 
before sailing. James’s elaborate instructions to him on the question 
of the times of trains form the last complete letter of the correspon- 
dence. Within a few months Henry James was dead. 

After James’s death Andersen settled once more in Rome, pursuing 
his vision with an energy that rarely flagged, rising each morning at 
dawn and resenting meals or any social occasion which might inter- 
rupt his work. He died in 1939, at the age of sixty-seven, leaving his 
vast statues, his designs and models for the World City, to the Com- 
mune of Rome. Today his ‘expensive family of naked sons and 
daughters’ lives in the two large studios of the Villa Helene, Via Man- 
cini, where he worked during his last years, and where his sister, Miss 
Lucia Andersen, now lovingly cares for them. Most of the figures ex- 
press exactly Andersen’s extraordinary vision, their arms held high, 
their heads thrown back, yearning towards the ideal state, and stand- 
ing, in spite of the almost hyper-manic nature of their optimism, as 
an infinitely sad monument to what Henry James called ‘the sublime 
good faith and splendid imagination’ of their creator. 
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LAST WORDS! 


This is a most solemn occasion, and a certain paralysis overcomes 
one at the thought that, in a quarter of an hour which is supposedly 
one’s last and therefore momentous even if imaginary, one has got 
to say important, vital things, and to say them quickly. The best 
course will be to plunge headlong into one’s own mind, without too 
much reflection. The first thoughts that one brings back will be the 
most obvious ones and perhaps the sincerest. 

I should like to say first of all that love has been the great concern 
of my life. For me, happiness consists above all in a perfect under- 
standing with another human being, in whose presence one can at 
last lay down that armour of constraint, of ready-made thoughts, 
that one always has to wear in the company of other people. 

It is through love that I have understood everything: poetry, 
music, social life, history. I would willingly say with La Bruyére: 
‘There is no sight more beautiful than that of a beautiful face. no 
harmony sweeter than that of the loved one’s voice.’ Only, when I 
was young, | identified every impulse of desire with love and I be- 
lieved that one could pass from one love to the next without too 
much suffering or harm. Life has taught me that it is not so: that un- 
faithfulness inflicts great and needless pain: that the penalty for 
unfaithfulness is lack of trust and that without trust there is no real 
love. So I have come, little by little, to accept the idea of a single love 
in which each partner tells the other everything. Of course this in- 
volves sacrifices: the sacrifice of all that might have been—but it is 
right to sacrifice what might have been to what is. 

Without complete trust, there is no salvation in love, and who- 
ever has earned such trust will be rewarded by a feeling of certainty 


1 Given as a radio talk in France under the title Le Dernier Quart d’Heure. 
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of such great sweetness ‘that he will no longer regret his sacrifice, 
real and exacting though it was. 

I should like to say, too, that what is true of love is no less so of 
friendship. ‘Give and it shall be given to you.’ Whoever is ready to 
do all for a friend will find friends who will do all for him; friendship 
admits no reserves; one must love one’s friends not because one 
agrees with them or admires them, still less because they can be of 
use to one, but just because one loves them, and one must be ready 
to stand by them ‘as far as the gallows and maybe beyond,’ as Kip- 
ling said. 

r have had a few friends of this kind: Lyautey, Alain, Charles du 
Bos, Maurice Baring; a few younger men, such as Engelbert Ques- 
nay, a Normandy schoolteacher who was killed by the Germans; and 
a few women. For these true friends I was ready to do all that was in 
my power and | knew, for my part, that even if I were outcast or 
ruined I could go to them and they would take me in without asking 
for a word of explanation. This sort of friendship is the only sort, for 
anything less than this is not friendship. 

I should like to urge every man and woman to make for themselves 
at least one friend of this order. For one who has such a friend, life 
becomes worth living. 

Next to love and friendship, what I have most loved is my 
writer’s craft. There is an incomparable delight in trying to paint 
with words a character in a novel or the hero of a biography, and in 
watching the work gradually draw nearer to the ideal image you 
have set before yourself. 

It is a vast, gigantic task. To those young men who intend to take 
up this admirable profession I should like to say, not: ‘Abandon all 
hope, ye who enter here,’ but: ‘Abandon all mental sloth, ye who 
enter here.’ 

To adopt an artist’s calling is to accept a kind of religion. You 
must set above all pleasures, all honours, the satisfaction of a well- 
written page, a well-made sentence, a word that is the only right 
word. 

Like love and friendship, art demands from you all that you have 
to give. And like love it will repay you a hundredfold. 

Some of my books have been rewritten five or ten times. But what 
joy you feel on the day when, re-reading your final manuscript, you 
find nothing more to change in it. You know that the text is not per- 
fect, for perfection would be superhuman. But you know, too, that 
it is the best you can create, and that is all that can be required of 
you, all that you can demand of yourself. 

All my life I have suffered from the dispersal of effort that society 
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y imposes on a writer. I know that I might have produced something 
_ greater, deeper, more important if I had protected myself better. But 
in France, and in the times we have been living through, social life 
__ assumes such importance that one would need considerable conceit 
to feel entitled to elude it entirely. 
_ I would advise young writers, after a period of activity which will 
bring them a better understanding of life and of men, to retire for 
a while and study. Only thus will they be able to produce their 
_ honey. 

I have lived too much in the world. That is the source of my 
greatest regret and my keenest remorse. At any rate I can say in all 
sincerity, in this my last quarter of an hour, that I have never sought 
either wealth or honours there; what has come to me has come un- 
solicited, as the fruit of my labours. I have never asked nor even 

- wished for these vain ornaments. I have often suffered from the 
pomp to which I was condemned. I can only reproach myself with 
not having said ‘No’ to those who sought of me a useless article, 
speech or interview. 

I want to remind younger men that nothing matters but their 
writing; that honours and titles of every sort give no happiness; that 
the brief pleasure of a success of this sort quickly loses its flavour, 
whereas the joy of having created a thing of beauty is enduring. 

I have taken little interest, and no active part, in politics. For a 
long time I had friends in every party; it seemed to me that men 
ought to be judged not by their opinions, which are acquired fortui- 
tously, but by the quality of their souls. I did not distinguish between 
Right-wingers and Left- wingers but between decent folk and worth- 
less: and | still incline to this way of thinking. Yet the lessons of a 
few painful years and of my country’s misfortunes have taught me 
to cling to certain principles about which, since then, I have never 
compromised. The first is the love of peace; the second, respect for 
human liberties. 

I have learnt, from my own experience of life and from observing 
that of others, that violence is not only horrible but, above all, 
futile. It can only destroy, it is never constructive; it is only permis- 
sible in self-defence. As for liberty, | would rather not live than live 
without it, and I now know that it can only be preserved by the 
methods that have stood the test of centuries: the existence of a re- 
spected opposition, the latter’s right to self-expression, the separa- 
tion of powers, trial by jury, in short the whole body of institutions 
which we know as the Rights of Man. 

The essential role of the United Nations is, in my opinion, to de- 
fend these rights. In this my last quarter of an hour I declare my 
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strong support of the United Nations, of the Republic, of tolerance 
and of freedom of speech, which are essential conditions for the wel- 
fare of society. I am on the side of the Law against all tyrants, who- 
ever they may be and on whatever doctrine they base their claim. 

So much for one’s relations with others. I should like to speak 
about something even more important: one’s relations with oneself. 
The secret of happiness consists in always acting in such a way that 
afterwards, even up till one’s last quarter of an hour, one can feel at 
peace with oneself. And how is this possible? By ordering one’s be- 
haviour according to stable principles and not according to perish- 
able interests. 

In this last quarter of an hour I am not disturbed by the fear of 
eternity, for I have known eternity in moments of total communion 
with reality. 

A man who has done his best has nothing to fear. Even if he has 
made mistakes concerning the consequences of his actions, he can 
have made no mistake about their motives. If these have been pure, 
he is saved. Some people take the word in its theological sense. But I 
mean that he is saved as a person. In either case the effect is the same: 
he enjoys a wonderful serenity of mind. Thus, for men of goodwill, 
the last minutes of life are full of an exalted sweetness. 

ANDRE MAUROIS 
{Translated from the French by Jean Stewart] 


A SUNDAY POET 


The second half of the eighteenth century, because of Blake, Burns 
and Chatterton, might well be considered the age of Sunday poets. 
These three, each of them born within the seven years from 1752 to 
1759, were untutored and unlearned in the same sense as are the 
Sunday painters of today; they were modern primitives, inventing 
rather than learning their language and developing their art in the 
state of hermit-like seclusion to which poverty, or sometimes a vein 
of obstinate eccentricity, may bring a man even in the centre of a 
modern industrial city. Chatterton discovering an imaginary middle 
age in St Mary Redcliffe, learning to read from a black-letter Bible 
after picking out his alphabet from the illuminated capitals of a 
manuscript, was as unimpeded by learning or tradition as Henri 
Rousseau in his visions of the jungle. Blake could make as free with 
antiquity — ‘What we call Antique Gems,’ he said, ‘are the Gems of 
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_ Aaron's breastplate’—as Bauchant in his classical compositions. 
__ Burns was the most subject to tradition of the three, though his tradi- 
__ tion was not that of educated people in his time, and therefore he was 
_ the least erratic in his imagination; perhaps he should more properly 
' be compared with the folk artist, the opposite of the Sunday painter 
though often confounded with him, the one being inconceivable 
_without his ancestors but the other having no firm roots in any soil. 
_ Even so his career affords yet another proof that at this time the 
Muses acquired a sudden taste for low company and showed a 
marked disposition to visit those who had not had the benefit of a 
classical education. 

It may therefore be imagined with what excitement I discovered, 
in an almost completely unknown volume of poems published in 
1775, that the author pronounced Melpomene to rhyme with 

~ ‘green’. Had I, I asked myself, found yet another of these strange 
geniuses of the dame’s or the charity school? The answer, it must be 
abruptly said, is no. Robert Hill of Greenwich, the author of ‘Poems 
on several Occasions, chiefly Miscellaneous; calculated to please 
the Admirers of Taste and the Lovers of Polite Literature, etc, etc’, is 
about as incapable of writing poetry as it is possible for anyone to 
be. It is, of course, impossible to judge a poet fairly from the more 
quoteable of his lapses— what about Tennyson’s ‘The Little Town 
had seldom seen a costlier funeral’?—but Hill only rises to plain 
dullness when he gets above such a couplet as— 
A basket fill’d with roses grac’d the god, 
On silk, or something like it, Hymen trod. 
Nor is it really worth reading through ‘On seeing a handsome 
YOUNG LADY run across the Fields through a very hard Shower of 
Rain, one who was known by the AUTHOR’ in order to be able to 
relish the last two lines, 
Thou Angel stay, ah! stay, and stop thy Flight, 
Prithee, Lucinda, stop, I think you might. 

Nevertheless he still has all the confidence of the modern primi- 
tive, the admirable assurance which led Henri Rousseau to say that 
Picasso and he were the two greatest painters of their day, ‘you in 
the Egyptian manner, | in the modern.’ ‘The author,’ Hill says, ‘is 
not so vain as to imagine that these literary Pieces will be immed- 
iately consigned over to Immortality, yet it is his Wish that they 
may appear not altogether unworthy of the Notice of Posterity.’ On 
reading Pope’s ‘Windsor Forest’ it struck him, he says, ‘that another 
poem of equal merit might be produced,’ and he hit on Greenwich 
Park as the subject; he implies that as this is at least as good a park 
as Pope’s—as a Greenwich man he could not be expected to think 
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otherwise—he should be able to ‘keep up to the Spirit of the Wind- 
sor Forest.’ Since Pope is Hill’s idol and he constantly refers to him 
in unnecessary footnotes this means that he thought very well of 
his own work. His is the right spirit, the spirit that enabled Blake to 
say that his pictures were ‘equal to the Carracci or Raphael’. 

Hill tells us that his volume of poems is a juvenile production and 
says that ‘the Errors which may appear in the Work proceed from 
the Hurry of Business, which breaks in frequently upon his Studies, 
and clashes, as it were, with his Love of Poetry’. But even more re- 
vealing is his list of subscribers to the book. Instead of the usual roll 
of dukes and marquesses taking several copies apiece Hill got Mr 
Wigdzell, Poulterer, at Greenwich, Mr John Weston, Cabinet- 
Maker, Greenwich, Mr Josiah Watson, Stone-Mason, at Greenwich, 
Mr John Wetherstone, Corn-Chandler, Greenwich, and so on through 
all the trades that the Borough could support. Hill was presumably 
a prosperous man, or the son of one, who could afford to get his 
poems printed for him; he must have been respected on his own or 
his father’s account by all his fellow tradesmen for them to be will- 
ing to buy a book of verses on Calypso’s grotto, a ‘Parrallel’—the 
spelling of this word is always troublesome— ‘between Mr de Vol- 
taire and the great Corneille’, the temple of Hymen, and many other 
subjects which could hardly be described as of local interest. After 
he had canvassed all the shops, breweries, shipyards, and public 
houses, after he had picked up some more subscriptions from the 
naval pensioners at Greenwich Hospital, he must have gone cap in 
hand to the Hon and Rev John Aylmer, and no doubt also to the 
small number of other clergymen, doctors, and persons described as 
gentlemen who appear in this list. Hardly anyone subscribed out- 
side Greenwich or at any rate such neighbouring places as Lewisham 
and Blackheath; it was on his local influence that the poet, like 
some painters of today, entirely relied. Possibly it was with his 
special audience in mind that he supplied so many footnotes ex- 
plaining that Parnassus is ‘the famous Seat of the Muses’, that Titus 
Livy was ‘one of the Roman Wits’ or that the Mantuan bard is ‘Vir- 
gil, not Theocritus’. But I would not deny that many of these ob- 
servations were also intended to make him appear a born scholar, 
warbling his native footnotes wild. It is more impressive than help- 
ful to be told to ‘see Boyce’s Pantheon, Homer and others’. 

He seems to have been of an amorous though prudent disposition. 
His preference for Greenwich girls— 

No more let Writers boast the London Train — 
may be no more than local patriotism but he takes pains to show 
that his compliments are addressed to particular young women. 
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The blushing S . . . with bashful Maiden’s Mien, 
I mean the eldest, wears a deep Serene. 

Miss F .. . Y of Greenwich excited him to transports of admiration 
when she sang one of his favourite songs, so much so that he could 
not resist praising her in terms that most inappropriately betray his 
favourite passion, which, as he is careful to point out, means poetry. 

Thy notes than Otway’s lines are more compleat, 
Bewitching all, divine and truly great 
They are than Pope’s more smooth, and more than Waller’s sweet. 
On the other hand he has no wish to injure any poor girl’s reputa- 
tion. ‘There’s gentle J. . .’, he sings— 
—a sweet good natur’d Maid, 
She’s melting mild, her Charms are all display’d, 
but in prose he as once adds the reassuring words, ‘Miss J...k...n, 
of the Market-Place, is a very deserving young Lady’. Snubbed by 
two proud young women, he allows himself some mild revenge— 
Good-nature, Friendship, and the Social Train, 
In softer Women fix their various Reign. 
But in general he is well aware how careful you have to be when 
talking about your neighbour’s daughters, and in a last couplet he 
makes it very plain that he means no harm. 
In solid Joy they pass away their Lives, 
And, if a Man may judge, they’ll make the best of Wives. 

His literary opinions are positive and extremely narrow. Immed- 
iately after the title-page, the Preface and the Table of the Contents 
of his book there appears something uncommonly odd, a list of the 
‘Names of Eminent ENGLISH POETS who are mentioned in the 
WORK’. The attentive reader will find that this list is not complete; 
in a poem on Waller, Hill says that — 

Not even Shakespeare, tho’ our boasted chief, 

Can better deck the fair poetick leaf— 
yet the name of Shakespeare is not allowed to appear among those 
of Aaron Hill, Sir Samuel Garth and Nathaniel Lee. The list, in point 
of fact, is not what it pretends to be; the only poets in it are those 
whom Hill has singled out to be the subject of one of his poems and 
Otway, Southerne and Nat Lee appear as one item because all three 
of them are celebrated in one poem. But even so this catalogue, com- 
ing immediately after the Table of the Contents, is so wholly super- 
fluous that I cannot help suspecting it to be a kind of manifesto like 
the lists of objects of approval and disapproval that Mr Wyndham 
Lewis once published in Blast. It is a kind of private pantheon, and 
from this we should certainly expect Hill to banish Shakespeare. 

Let others talk of Shakespear and his lays, 
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Be mine the better task to sing my poet's praise. 
And his poet, most emphatically, is Nicholas Rowe— 
Good God! how noble is his sprightly strain, 
Oh! how I doat on his poetic vein. > 

Hill, then, is a most obstinate admirer of the Augustans and their 
immediate predecessors; he will admit no poet, with one exception, 
who lived before or after that favoured age. Among the later poets 
only Goldsmith, whose death occurred just in time for Hill to mourn 
it in this volume, is allowed to be a kind of honorary Augustan— 

He was what once was Dryden, Garth and Rowe, 
As did their numbers, so did his’n flow. 
He seems to be aware of a current of feeling against the kind of 
poetry he most admires; his poem on Rowe is written ‘to preserve 
his Memory’ and in a poem on Aaron Hill he observes (and mispro- 
nounces) with indignation that— 
The author of Merope forgotten lies. 

But the beginning of the romantic revival left him completely un- 
touched; he prides himself because in one of his pastorals he has 
been ‘uniform in his persons’ by omitting to introduce any fishermen 
among his shepherds; he uses the word ‘pompous’ as a term of praise. 
He had a genuine and touching passion for poetry, but poetry to him, 
even more than to any of the poets he admired, meant elevated and 
unnatural language and a close acquaintance with the classics; 
above all, it meant an unbounded hero-worship of those who had 
actually achieved this distant ideal. And for a young man in 1775 to 
conceive a frantic admiration of Rowe, in whose plays even Dr John- 
son complained that ‘all is general and undefined’, surely implies a 
remarkable state of innocence; it is much as if a modern Sunday 
painter were to admire above all else, as he very well might, the 
works of Lord Leighton. 

So there is an obvious paradox. All the circumstances of Hill’s 
life, his ignorance, confidence and seclusion— Wordsworth would 
no doubt have said resolution and independence—were such as at 
that time appear to have been particularly favourable to the pro- 
duction of poetry. Yet these same circumstances led him to admire 
and emulate precisely the kind of poetry which had driven out such 
unlettered inspiration as might conceivably have come his way. It 
was all very well for him to protest that— 

To thee O gentle Garth, the Muse must raise 

Her choicest notes and more peculiar lays. 
Unfortunately there are two alternatives here; and since she had 
obviously got tired of inspiring highly cultivated gentlemen like the 
good Doctor Garth to write long poems on such subjects as free 
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clinics for the poor, the Muse could hardly be expected to bestow on 
his memory anything more than one of Hill’s more peculiar lays. 
ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


MIDDLE-AGED CONVERSATION 


‘Sighing for your former follies, 
When you let all caution go 

For a crimson mouth and rounded 
Thighs and eyes you drowned in?’ ‘No.’ 


‘Do you find this quiet country, 
7 Where the winds more gently blow, 
Better than the summit raptures 
And the sea-deep sorrows?’ ‘No.’ 
A.S.J. TESSIMOND 


cit Dana 
‘ 5 


John L. Burningham: Horse Guards’ Parade 
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Sir, 
Mr Stephen Spender, in The London Magazine for March, surely 
understates the matter when he remarks that T. S. Eliot’s interpre- 
tations of the Four Quartets ‘have something parsonical about them’. 
The author’s reading of his deeply penetrating work sounds con- 
strained, rigid, bound within a very limited tonal scale, which in- 
cludes repetition after repetition of the same cadence, for many 
lines at a time. When the tone and the accent change they do so only 
then to become set within a new level, so that one is denied a full 
sense of the subtle power and movement of the language. 

I possess these records myself and they are interesting to me be- 
cause I feel it important to have, so to speak, the author’s own com- 


ce 


ment on his work. But is a poet any more capable than the composer ~ 


of an important symphony of giving as good or penetrating an aural 
conception of his work as one technically trained to achieve this? I 
suppose it should follow that a man who can write such a work as 
the Four Quartets should equally be able to read it. And yet I am con- 
tinually discovering that from the poets’ mouths the language— 
rhythm, cadence, and subtle variations and modulations within the 
poem itself—tends to come over dead, dry, disembodied. 

I have heard Robert Graves, MacNeice, Eliot, Mr Spender himself, 
reading their own poems, and each has seemed to me to fail in some 
way to select the sound which, as Mr Spender has affirmed, should 
contain ‘several lines for (1) the ear; (2) the eye; (3) the intellect; (4) 
the dramatic sense’. It was my aural sense that revolted at Mr Eliot’s 
treatment, and Mr Spender himself appeared to force his voice in 
his reading of: 

‘I think continually of those who were truly great’ 
so that the intense and crystallized nature of the language was dis- 


sipated by a breathiness within which the words tended to lose their 
precision. 
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If the poets were to claim these readings as the authentic record 
of their own inner poetic voice, I should be greatly surprised. And as 
I consider that an actor tends to over-dramatize and over-interpret 
a poem, I feel it would be valuable to young poets, as Mr Spender 
urges, ‘to learn the technique of reading their poems’; that is, of 
making their voices pliable instruments by which to convey subtle- 
ties of every kind. 

Wallington, Surrey Christopher Hampton 


Sir, 

I suppose in this colourless age, we ought to be thankful that articles 
like Mr Lerner’s on periodicals like Scrutiny can bring forth replies 
like Dr Leavis’s. Scrutiny has often been at the centre of critical 
storm, and poor souls, naked wretches, whose only delight in life is 
to attempt to enjoy literature, have often found themselves not 
knowing which way to turn. Frequently, thundering attacks from 
Scrutiny have snatched the books out of their very hands— Auden 
whipped away by a grenade, Dylan Thomas sniped out of recogni- 
tion, and the only trace left of Graham Greene being the smell of in- 
cense. And then, just as bewilderingly, some other force replaced 
these presumed lost in our hands, and we.became aware that a 
greater battle was waging over our heads— Scrutiny and Mr Bateson 
were at one another, or somebody was at Scrutiny. There was, any- 
way, a great deal of noise, most of it from Scrutiny. . 

And that, it seems to me, is the point. Dr Leavis’s reply to Mr Lerner 
exhibits the most marked characteristic of his writings in Scrutiny, 
and indeed, of some of his disciples—a noisy inability to write under- 
standable English. Mr Lerner well demonstrated that there is a re- 
markable paucity of sweetness in the critical articles of Scrutiny; 
what, however, I complain about, is the astonishing shortage of 
light. Take this masterpiece, like a machine-gun out of control: 

‘So strong is this assumption that he can read my essay on Cole- 
ridge without registering its main preoccupation, which is to show 
that Coleridge’s effective dealings with critical principle come from 
the critic, and not from the philosopher or metaphysician, and are 
to be found, not in the formulations that invite us to discuss how far 
they are original, and how far they may be indebted to one or more 
of the German idealists, but in the criticism that could have been 
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written only by an English literary critic—a writer born to the Eng- 
lish language, inward with English poetry, and practised in its 
analysis.’ 

In short, sir, is it not possible that all the controversy in which Dr 
Leavis and Scrutiny have been involved has been, after all, not criti- 
cal but semantics disguised as criticism? 

Birmingham Gareth Lloyd Evans 


Sir, 

Anne Ridler (in your December number) may be correct in thinking 
that my verse is closer to the Georgians than to the Wystanians. It is 
difficult for the victim himself to judge. But I should like to defend 
my use of words in the poem quoted. [“Thomas Hardy’, New Poems, 
1954.] - 

The phrase ‘Times, ay times’ is an exact reproduction of what the 
sexton said to me. Translating it into ‘contemporary speech’ would 
have falsified it. The rest of the poem is influenced by Thomas Hardy 
himself. It is unlikely that I would have used such expressions as 
‘loving wraith’, ‘gently brooding’, ‘an eternal Why’, and ‘how man 
has been marred by fate’ in a poem on any other subject. Now this 
handling of words may be condemned on the grounds that it comes 
too close to a benevolent parody of a great writer; but it is a little 
hard to be criticized as if the reviewer were so unfamiliar with 
Hardy’s work that she was not aware of my intention. 

Hobart, Tasmania Clive Sansom 


Sir, 

It is a pity that The London Magazine has been reduced to Mr 
Edward Crankshaw for its version of what is happening in Soviet 
literature; for I am sure that it is interested in the facts and not in the 
one-sided interpretation he presents. I happened to be present at 
the Writers’ Congress in Moscow; indeed I was there for ten weeks 
before it and was thus able to attend many of the pre-Congress 
discussions both among writers and between them and readers 
And what | witnessed bore very little resemblance indeed to the 
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accounts of it I have read here. Not that much has been written 
on the subject. As far as I can make out there have only been the 
patently tendencious accounts in The Manchester Guardian and The 
Observer, with a BBC lament by Mr Werth about how nice it used 
_ to be drinking with Surkov before he became a watchdog of some- 
thing or other. 

I cannot attempt to enclose in a few phrases the violently ex- 
plosive Congress, at which there were no resolutions but many 
points of view, clashes and arguments. What I would like, however, 
is to ask why Olga Berggolts is supposed to have been crushed be- 
cause Simonov remarked that the writer should give up falsely rosy 
pictures. Why not mention that Fadeyev in his speech declared that 
she had been right in her contentions about poetry, though she could 
have found much better quotations in her own support than she did? 

. As for Miss Berggolts, | found her most uncrushed and cheerful (in 
her defence of the right to be tragic) and she gave me a copy of her 
just-appearing verse-tragedy Fidelity. 

In opposition to all the ‘musts’ cited, let me give some words by 
the poets Yashin, ‘Literature is allergic to impositions and demands’. 
And the opening of his poem To my Fellow Writers: 

What is a Forest when there is nothing terrible in it, 

not a bear, not a wolf in its thickets? ... 

I heard this read by Yashin to some 2,000 people (mostly young) 
who heartily applauded his call for real forests as opposed to phoney 
constructed landscapes. 

Castle Hedingham Jack Lindsay 
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COLLECTED PoeMs by Stephen Spender. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 


As the volumes of collected poems begin to appear—Day Lewis a 
year ago and Spender today— we must surely be impressed above all 
by the meagreness of the modern poet’s output. Spender presents a 
hundred and eleven poems, most of them short ones, as the fruit of 
a quarter century during which he has seen himself, and has been 
seen by us, as immensely the poet. Four poems a year which have 
been thought worthy of preservation! This is no occasion, of course, 
for a critical reprimand. The critic is already too presumptuous and 
he cannot, without absurdity, reproach the poet for not writing 
more. But nobody, so far as I know, has ever given adequate explana- 
tion of this odd and recent change in the prolixity of our poets. 
Tennyson, born almost exactly a hundred years before Spender, had 
already by Spender’s age written ‘In Memoriam’, ‘Idylls of the King’, 
‘The Princess’, most of ‘Maud’ and a vast number of long incidental 
poems. 

Modern standards are higher? It cannot safely be said. The times 
are bad for poetry? But when were they not! 

Here, in any case, we have a poet of our time displaying his meagre 
wares for us, and the first thing that must surely be said of them is 
that they are unquestionably the product of a genuine poetic talent. 
Some volumes have been slim because their authors were not poets 
at all but amateurs of verse who fancied themselves in the réle. This 
cannot be said of Spender, even, I should imagine, by those who ad- 
mire his poetry a great deal less than I do. The Collected Poems 
should at least have the effect of correcting a facile misjudgement, 
which was to hold that because Spender is often clumsy he is there- 
fore unprofessional and undeserving of the poet’s title. This mis- 
judgement was made more plausible by the fact that Spender has 
never been only a poet; and the large spectacle of Spender the Pub- 
lic Man allowed the ill-disposed to imagine that the one réle some- 
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__ how nullified or at least detracted from the other. Here we see the 
_ poet’s rdle deliberately isolated from the autobiographer’s, the lec- 

turer’s, the delegate’s, and we shall surely see it as an entirely ade- 
quate and self-sufficient one. 

Reading this book carefully from cover to cover, making a (vain) 
__ attempt to imagine that I had read none of the poems before, it is 

_ not my impression that there is anything like a consistent improve- 
_ ment from beginning to end. A good late poem like ‘Missing My 
Daughter’ is different from a good early one like‘A whim of Time, the 
general arbiter’: it is denser, more compact, far more tightly organ- 
ized, but it is not, by any absolute standard that I can detect, a better 
poem. This is not due to anything Peter Pan-like in the poet. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that he has written suitably for each period 
of his life, and when we remember his brilliant precosity and early 
fame this sane and steady development seems a remarkable achieve- 
ment. There is one unfortunate effect of it: the emendations of early 
Spender by late Spender are seldom happy. The middle of a well- 
known early poem used to be: 

I suffer like history in Dark Ages, where 
Truth lies in dungeons, from which drifts no whisper: 
We hear of towers long broken off from sight 
And tortures and war, in dark and smoky rumour, 
But on men’s buried lives there falls no light. 
This has become: 
I suffer like history in Dark Ages, where 
Truth lies in dungeons, too deep for whisper. 
We hear of towers long broken off from sight 
And tortures and wars, smoky and dark with rumour, 
But on Mind’s buried thought there falls no light. 

‘A correction,’ warns Spender in the introduction, ‘may have the 
result of turning something which had the rough quality of a flaw in 
a semi-precious stone, into a superficial preciosity.’ Isn’t it something 
like this which has happened here? 

But the change from the early to the late poems is not, of course, 
a change in the fundamental personality of the poet, or in the nature 
of his gifts. Some things can be said about the whole volume: the 
given qualities and limitations of the person survive all the manipu- 
lations of the poet’s technique. Spender began as a compassionate 
egotist, and he has made no attempt to elude this rather unusual 
destiny. The ‘I’ is everywhere in this volume, whether the actual 
pronoun is used or not. I can find only three poems—they appear 
consecutively —in which there is an attempt to write ‘objective’ 
scenic verse. All three, ‘Seascape’, ‘The Barn’ and ‘Dusk’, are surpris- 
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ingly good: they whetted my appetite for a later poem called ‘Sir- 
mione Peninsula’, which I had not read before. This one, however, 
begins with the line ‘Places I shared with her, things that she touched 
—’ and we feel, perhaps with some regret, that the poet has relieved 
himself from the strain of eliminating the personal and that he is at 
his ease again. In this case, too much at his ease. 

In a period when romantic taste, despite a few artificial attempts 
to reawaken it, is still suspect, this constant intrusion of the poet’s 
personality might have proved unappetizing. It would have done so, 
I think, if it were not for the depth and sincerity of Spender’s pity. 
It is true that he often proclaims this quality in himself, but this does 
not mean that he lacks it. Not many poets of our time would have 
dared to attempt a poem of ten lines on the concentration camps: 
none, I think, could have so nearly succeeded in writing a very good 
one. 

Remember the blackness of that flesh 
Tarring the bones with a thin varnish 
Belsen Theresenstadt Buchenwald where 
Faces were a clenched despair 
Knocking at the bird-song-fretted air. 


Their eyes sunk jellied in their holes 

Were held up to the sun like begging bowls 
Their hands like rakes with finger-nails of rust 
Scratched for a little kindness from the dust. 
To many, in its beak, no dove brought answer. 


We know all too well how Spender’s uncertain ear can sometimes 
let down a poem with a sickening thud. Equally his vivid compas- 
sion can sometimes clinch a poem, verify it. I read the first of these 
two verses with apprehension, knowing that failure here would be 
a hideous failure, dismayed by the prettiness of the last line. The 
second line of the second verse gave instant reassurance: it is able to 
hold the whole poem together and to lend, as it were, an absolute 
authenticity to the rest. 

There is only one poem in the book — ‘The Fates’ —in which Spen- 
der makes even an attempt at humour. That is not to be demanded of 
him. A fixed and earnest gaze, great patience, a full use, one feels, of 
all his talents— these are the stern qualities which have enabled him 
to be a good poet. Had he written much more it is very easy to see 
that he would have written badly, and his longest, most-hurried 
poem — the ‘Vienna’ of 1933—has been quite rightly excluded from 
this interim canon. What is surprising is that very few of the poems 
which have been preserved—and they form, I would guess, at least 
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seventy per cent of all the shorter poems that Spender has published 
—fall below a high standard of craft. The best—and the ‘Elegy for 


_ Margaret’ is perhaps the most sustained flight of eloquent love and 


pity that he has yet achieved—should ensure that this honest poet 
will not soon be forgotten. 
; PHILIP TOYNBEE 


THE KING’s PEACE by C. V. Wedgwood. (Collins. 25s.) 


The reader of Miss Wedgwood’s new historical work will find him- 
self fortunate in every way. Not only will he be enchanted with what 
he reads, but he will lay the book down in the comfortable know- 
ledge that there is more to come. For The King’s Peace, covering the 
years 1637 to 1641, is only the beginning of the story of the Great 
Rebellion. I do not know how many other volumes we are to expect, 
but I hope that they will be numerous. For Miss Wedgwood’s way 
of writing is delightful as well as informative. 

Miss Wedgwood owns to a bias in favour of individuals and ex- 
presses with her usual clarity in the Introduction what she aims to 
achieve. She writes: ‘The behaviour of men as individuals is more 
interesting to me than their behaviour as groups or classes. History 
can be written with this bias as well as another; it is neither more, 
nor less, misleading. The essential is to recognize that it answers 
only one set of questions in only one way. Few methods of historical 
study do more, and no harm will be done by any of them so long as 
the limitation is understood. This book is not a defence of one side 
or the other, not an economic analysis, not a social study; it is an 
attempt to understand how these men felt and why, in their own 
estimation, they acted as they did.’ 

It is, perhaps, rather a question for philosophy or psychology than 
for history how far, in fact, individuals can be isolated from their 
groups or classes And of this volume the only criticism I can make 
is the one which, by Miss Wedgwood’s introduction, one is disarmed 
from making. Yet perhaps not entirely disarmed; for] think that Miss 
Wedgwood herself would agree that some knowledge of the be- 
haviour of groups will help to elucidate the behaviour of men as 
individuals. And in fact, in spite of her denials, her very preoccupa- 
tion with her chosen theme has led her into brilliant social studies 
and economic analyses. I miss only some rather more thorough-going 
explanation of the puritan and republican feeling which was in the 
course of the next few years to sweep everything before it and which 
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must, presumably, even ‘in these years have existed. Why, for in- 
stance, should the young Milton, travelling abroad in 1638 and féted 
throughout Italy as a scholar and a poet, have abandoned his in- 
tended journey to Greece and returned home (‘for I thought it base 
to be travelling for amusement abroad, while my fellow-citizens 
were fighting for liberty at home.’)? One would expect strength of 
feeling from Milton, but not quite this strength at this time (for he 
is alluding to the Scottish rebellion, not to the civil war). 

Still it would be most unfair to expect from Miss Wedgwood an 
elucidation of every problem in this period which has ever puzzled 
one. Moreover it is very probable that she will elucidate this parti- 
cular problem in another and more proper place. After all, the words 
quoted from Milton were written at a much later date than that of 
the events which they recall. The tremendous force of English puri- 
tanism, which was to inspire both regicide and Paradise Lost, had 
not yet shown itself in its full, and, to me, puzzling strength. In this 
book we do indeed learn of the Puritan-adventurers of the Provi- 
dence Company (secretary John Pym) who ‘were sincerely trying to 
create three nests of pirates with the behaviour and morals of a Cal- 
vinist theological seminary’. But why? And how are these people 
connected with John Milton or Andrew Marvell? I hope that we shall 
learn all this in the next volume and that meanwhile Miss Wedg- 
wood will forgive me for taking a little interest in ‘groups’ and for 
mentioning the word ‘force’. 

As it is Miss Wedgwood does far more than to describe what might 
immediately have met the eye. She has that kind of double vision 
which sees things both from a contemporary and from a modern 
point of view. It is descriptive writing of an extremely high order— 
vivid, learned and graceful. Moreover, graceful as it is, it is incredibly 
concise. The first chapter, describing the Court and the Country, 
contains more varied information more agreeably displayed than I 
can remember to have found anywhere in fifty pages of English his- 
tory. But here, as in the other chapters, there is more than informa- 
tion and more than charm; there is judgement and penetration. For 
example, with regard to King Charles: ‘Admired by some and feared 
by many, he was not greatly loved. He neither solicited nor gained 
the affection of his people from whom he expected neither more nor 
less than duty. In the smaller circle of his Court he was of those who 
exclude love when they exclude familiarity. His servants knew him 
to be punctilious and just, a stranger alike to impulses of anger or 
good humour. In later years the respect which he had from all his 
household grew into love, but it was his misfortune, not his gracious- 
ness, which melted their hearts . 
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As the story proceeds in this volume from the time when Charles 
believed himself to be ‘the happiest King in Christendom’ to the time 
when, having deserted Laud and Strafford, having failed in Scotland 
and in Ireland, he was faced with the Grand Remonstrance, one won- 
ders how such a king could have lasted so long as he did. But the 
tragedy of history is that no contemporary knows and very few can 
imagine what is going to happen next. As Strafford said on the scaf- 
fold, ‘Here we are subject to error and misjudging one another.’ 

The tragedy of history (pompously named, perhaps, since it is 
often a comedy) is well understood by Miss Wedgwood. Most mov- 
ing are the passages where she describes and comments upon the end 
of Strafford; and such passages as these are a full and ample vindica- 
tion of her method of writing history; for she sees both the individual 
person and the implications of character and conduct which are un- 
known to the individual himself. For instance: ‘The tragedy was for 
Charles a moral one; he never fully realized the enormity of the poli- 
tical mistake, or the cruelty of the personal betrayal. He had valued 
Strafford as a servant but never loved him as a friend, and he had not 
adequately understood the significance of Strafford’s fate in the con- 
flict between him and his Parliament. Towards the lonely and awful 
end of his own life the King was to say, more than once, that all his 
sufferings had come upon him as a just punishment for his sin in let- 
ting Strafford die. He never said, and perhaps never realized, that 
they were also the logical outcome of the political error.’ 

But I should be doing Miss Wedgwood an injustice if I failed to 
mention other qualities besides this very important one of being 
able to see and to describe clearly and distinctly both what we 
imagine a most perceptive observer would have seen at the time and 
what a more knowledgeable, but still perceptive, observer can dis- 
cover later. There is a remarkable rapidity and concision of style; 
both wit and humour; a restrained but evident excitement in narra- 
tive; a freeness and ease in dealing with such complicated events and 
in the wearing of so much learning. No side has been taken except 
the side of humanity, and that has been taken with understanding, 


sympathy and, whenever possible, with precision. 


REX WARNER 
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QuiTE EARLY ONE MorNiNc by Dylan Thomas. (Dent. ros. 6d.) 


Tue Portry oF DYLAN THOMAS by Elder Olson. (University of 
Chicago Press.) 


DYLAN THomas by Derek Stanford. (Spearman and Calder. 15s.) 


When a particular poet sets two such eminent critics as Mr Grigson 
and Professor Empson at loggerheads, when moreover the same poet, 
long famous for his difficult writing, is described by another eminent 
critic, Mr Edwin Muir, as the only man of his time equipped to write 
popular poetry, we are tempted to murmur ‘De gustibus’. This temp- 
tation must be resisted. If there were really no disputing about tastes, — 
we who practise the arts might as well give up straight away and 
spend the rest of our lives in Turkish baths. But how do we begin to 
dispute about tastes? We begin, as in most other things, by recogniz- 
ing a paradox. If I am to judge anybody else’s work, I must be true to 
myself (‘I know what I like’ may be a joke; it is also a sine qua non) 
but at the same time I must abdicate my critical sovereignty at least 
to the extent of checking my reactions by those of certain other 
persons. Who then are these other persons? It may be objected that, 
as their selection depends on me myself, we are still left in the sphere 
of subjective prejudice. Such an objection would be an overstate- 
ment. Apart from the fact that I could not depend on my best friend 
to agree with me on three points out of five, the people whose judge- 
ment I should respect must have certain qualifications, which can be 
more or less objectively assessed. They must be educated in the 
ordinary sense,’ they must have read a lot of poetry and they must 
have shown themselves capable of enjoying poetry. No one who has 
these qualifications is to be shrugged aside thoughtlessly; so, much 
though Dr Leavis, say, may irritate me, I ought to think twice about 
what he says. I need not agree with him but, if I found all or even 
most of the aficionados agreeing with him, then I ought to think 
many times. Posterity of course should also be consulted— when 
possible. But it is not yet possible in the case of Dylan Thomas. 
Since then we are not yet posterity, let us try to look at Thomas 
without too much interference from his legend. Some of the eulogies 
poured out since his death seem to have been influenced by this 
legend but there have been so many eulogists of such varied back- 
grounds and attitudes—and some of them hardheaded men —that I 
cannot believe that they were all of them all of the time merely 
writing ‘under the influence’. There are certain simple tests. 


‘Though with certain lyrical and dramatic works it is also a good thing to 
‘try them out on the dog’, i.e., on the uneducated. 
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_ Thomas's two chief lines were romantic lyrical poetry and comic or 
nostalgic prose. Now the good romantic lyric tends to be memor- 
able, i.€., to ‘run in one’s head’, while a good piece of comedy tends 
to make one laugh and a good piece of nostalgia to move one (one 
can of course remember or laugh or be moved by the thoroughly bad, 
but this again can be checked by the majority opinion of the 
aficionados). To take a simple instance: Mr Grigson (the only critic, 
I think, to make this particular accusation) says that Thomas had no 
ear (Yeats said much the same of Mr Eliot). How then does it come 
about that so many people (of such varied backgrounds and atti- 
tudes) find whole passages of Thomas's verse running in their heads, 
sometimes even when those passages are antipathetic to their 
minds? This is not to deny that Thomas had musical lapses. He had 
lapses of many kinds and it is a good mark for his latest critics, Pro- 
fessor Olson and Mr Stanford, that they admit this. Still, a majority 
of aficionados seems to both enjoy and admire at least twenty of 
Thomas’s poems. And, with all due respects to the blind spots of a 
minority, I feel that anyone who does not like Fern Hill is out of his 
poetic senses. 

Of these new books Thomas’s own is the most worth reading — as 
it should be. Quite Early One Morning consists of radio scripts, some 
autobiographical or evocative, some critical; the former are far the 
better value. Thomas, as everyone knows, was a born actor, so that 
for him the giving of a radio talk was a creative opportunity. If he 
had been slapdash he could have written these talks any old how and 
relied on his magnificent voice; since he was not slapdash, they sur- 
vive the silence of the page. Some of his fans deplore these pieces, 
finding their gusto vulgar, their nostalgia sentimental. I could never 
find them either but it is true that Thomas’s subjects, like Dickens’s, 
could not have been tackled by anyone who was terrified, as so many 
people are now, of being thought either vulgar or sentimental. 
These talks have been tried on the dog and the dog has liked them; so 
have the aficionados. Of course, there are prep school jokes (‘when 
the sun declared war on the butter and the butter ran’) and seaside 
picture postcard cartoons of bloated uncles in braces but such de- 
tails are fused into the whole, they belong, they are transmuted as 
Renoir transmuted his material. Still Thomas was not a Dickens; he 
was too limited, too retarded in some ways, to have written great 
novels or great plays. Yet these very limitations proved assets, I 
think, in his poetry. 

To turn back then to this poetry and these two new books about 
it. Both Mr Olson, an American professor, and Mr Stanford, an 
English poet, have tried very hard—perhaps too hard. Mr Olson’s 
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book is the more interesting, and also the better written, but like 
many professors, especially American ones, he gets carried away by 
his own ingenuity. His paraphrase.of “When, like a running grave’ 
seems to me well on the target but his final chapter less so; this is 
devoted to the very difficult sonnet sequence ‘Altarwise by owl-light’ 
which he regards (I suspect just because it has set him such a puzzle) 
as one of Thomas’s major achievements. These sonnets I enjoy be- 
cause of their sound and because they contain some very suggestive 
images, but I would not say I admired them. And, even if Mr Olson’s 
analysis is right, I still would not say I admired them. I could not ad- 
mire a poet for basing a whole work on ‘the relations of the constel- 
lation Hercules to other constellations and astronomical phenomena’ 
without giving anyone less erudite than Mr Olson a clue to this. Any- 
how is this the basis of the sequence? | take leave to doubt it. And, 
even if Thomas is thinking of Hercules at all, I very much doubt the 
equation of the details. His ‘old cock from nowheres’ appears ‘on 
one leg’. This, says Mr Olson, ‘is explained by the position of the con- 
stellational figure’. I should have thought it was just that the poet 
envisaged a cock on one leg.’ Similarly I doubt whether Thomas 
(who was a movie addict) speaks of ‘two-gunned Gabriel’ because 
he is equating Gabriel with the constellation Perseus. And when he 
speaks of the ‘short spark’ that ‘sets alight a long stick from the 
cradle’, | am not convinced that this ‘is of course (italics mine) a 
reference to Meleager’. On the whole, unlike Mr Stanford, the pro- 
fessor seems to underestimate the sexual references in Thomas, a 
poet who could easily identify Cross and Phallus. 

Mr Stanford occasionally overstresses sex, or at least some kinds 
of it like onanism. But this is not his only fault; his book, obviously a 
rushed job, is often uncouthly written and is spattered with irrele- 
vant comparisons, while his first chapter, entitled The Myth and the 
Man, should have been omitted entirely, being humourless, tactless 
and misleading. Thomas, at any rate in the last decade of his life, was 
not the man portrayed here by Mr Stanford. Though he quite often 
did behave like an enfant terrible, he did not refuse ‘to accord to 
convention the smallest grain of Chinese politeness’, he did not ap- 
pear as a rule either sullen or dirty, nor can I see what the following 
statement adds up to: ‘The roaring life of one who is a law to himself 
may help to release in the young poet qualities too often inhibited; 
but the continuance of such a mode of living may prove a factor 


an | once asked W. H. Auden, thinking he might mean either cocaine or vir- 
ginity, to explain his phrase ‘Snow in bedrooms’. He replied: ‘Why, snow in 
bedrooms.’ 
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impeding development, when not making for disintegration.’ It is 
time we remembered that this famous ‘bohemian’ contained not only 
a dandy but, I would guess, a Welsh puritan. All the same Mr Stan- 
ford has made an honest and discriminating effort to grapple with 
some of the poems and this should help future grapplers. 

LOUIS MACNEICE 


THE EMIGRANTS by George Lamming. (Michael Joseph. 15s.) 


One penalty to be paid by the author of a first novel so highly 
praised as George Lamming’s In the Castle of my Skin is that of 
having his work judged henceforth only by the very highest stan- 
dards. How pleasant it would be for writers if—like the ‘thirteenth’ 
floor of a New York skyscraper—that notorious fence, the second 
novel, could be simply eliminated! Ominous as these words may be 
for The Emigrants, at least one critic has come out for this novel 
with the kind of ovation usually reserved for a winner of the Grand 
National. ‘I would say unreservedly’, wrote Miss Elizabeth Jennings 
in a long review, ‘that this is one of the finest pieces of prose litera- 
ture that I have come across for a long time.’ One can only assume 
that when paying The Emigrants this tribute, Miss Jennings had not 
read In the Castle of my Skin—a first novel richly deserving the ap- 
plause it received. 

Like many second novels, The Emigrants seems—to me at least 
—deliberately experimental; which is not meant to suggest that ex- 
perimentation should be avoided but that Mr Lamming, in his laud- 
able efforts to widen and improve his great gifts, has indulged in in- 
novation at the expense of form. The novel, in consequence, is 
thrown off balance. Among the innovations that I find least success- 
ful are: (1) that of the author introducing at the beginning of his 
book a first-person narrator (presumably himself) and thereafter al- 
lowing him to vanish from the scene; (2) that of suddenly making 
characters talk as though their creator were writing not a novel but 
a play; and (3) that of introducing, at the end of the book’s first and 
last sections, jerky pseudo-Joycean soliloquies which, while per- 
fectly legitimate in themselves, create rather than tension the im- 
pression that Mr Lamming has grown weary of composing such mag- 
nificent prose as, for example, this description of night in Hyde 
Park: 

‘A swan was asleep on the Serpentine. The water-bed had made a 
plane with the land, and having nowhere to go, and no gathering to 
grant its wishes, the bird dropped its beak on a pillow of weed and 
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slept. There were no feet to make a fuss of the autumn leaves. It was 
a long time since the children were taken away, and the lovely and 
the lecherous, whose hour was now, took silent shelter in other 
places. The trees were standing at irregular intervals in attitudes of 
assurance, pretending to understand their presence in this familiar 
park. Their branches were thrust out like hands in a gymnasium, and 
could not now be recalled; yet they stood there, imperturbable, al- 
most contemptuous, while the dead nibbled at their roots. When the 
land rose they followed it in a gradual, imitative ascent which 
rambled over the wide flat surface before the dip of the land let them 
down through the distance into the dark.’ 

The Emigrants has been described as a novel about West Indians 
in London. Actually, almost one half of the book is devoted to ‘A 
Voyage’ to that city. And just as this section is far too long—the 
repetition of the passengers’ ‘better break’ reason for their flight 
from home becomes monotonous— the remaining two sections are 
too short. Here, in London, Mr Lamming has so many of his West 
Indians, Africans and English doing different things in different 
places all at the same time and in so few pages that the reader grows 
confused, and the action is obscured, by the compression. 

But enough of carping. In The Emigrants, as in his former novel, 
Mr Lamming shows himself as a writer of immense power and 
sophistication, possessing an ear as perfectly tuned to the speech of 
the English as to that of his fellow-islanders. One of the triumphs of 
his two books is the picture they offer of the coloured man’s position 
both here and in America. In his first novel Mr Lamming had a Bar- 
badian called Trumper emigrate to the USA. On his return Trumper 
says: ‘If there be one thing I thank America for, she teach me who 
my race wus. Now I’m never goin’ to lose it. Never, never.’ And he 
goes on to say that in the USA any man not a white man is, no mat- 
ter where he comes from, a Negro—‘a different kind of creature’. 
Race-conscious, the coloured people thus form a united front. In 
the second novel, Tornado, a West Indian who has lived in England, 
says: ‘If there is one thing England going to teach all o’ we is that 
there ain’t no place like home no matter how bad home is.’ As a result 
of toleration (albeit reluctant) rather than persecution, the coloured 
people in England remain conscious of their origins. As the 
Jamaican says to the naive London policeman who lumps all non- 
whites together: ‘We ain’t no more together than the Irish and the 
Welsh and the English, and them all look alike.’ 


JAMES STERN 
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_ THE Kiss OF KIN by Mary Lee Settle. (Heinemann. ros. 6d.) 


THE UNTiIDy Pitcrim by Eugene Walter. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d.) 


THE YOUNG Have SECRETS by James Courage. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


It is a common experience that the first impression of a place or per- 
son later to become well-known subtly differs from the one that is 
afterwards given and retained. Yet at certain heightened moments, 


_ that first dream-like impression returns; this, perhaps, is nostalgia. 


Nostalgia, and the need to communicate it, is often the novelist’s 
point of departure: of the three writers under review, two come from 
the Southern States of America and one comes from New Zealand; 
all now live in Europe and have written novels about their native 
lands. In each case, but by different means, a personal memory is 
made palpable to a public distant from it in every sense. Miss Settle’s 
attitude to her subject is passionately critical and Mr Walter’s to his 
is dotingly fond; Mr Courage, perhaps more deeply involved than the 
others in his theme, imposes no point of view on his material, but 
mysteriously succeeds in recreating the past. 

Mary Lee Settle’s The Love Eaters, published last year, must have 
struck all who read it as a work of remarkable originality, promise 
and accomplishment. In a sympathetic review, published in The 
London Magazine, Rosamond Lehmann suggested that the authoress 
might not be among ‘those expatriate writers who can with impunity 
separate themselves from their native soil and memories’. The same 
soil, the same memories have nourished The Kiss of Kin, which in at- 
mosphere and theme is more strictly regional than The Love Eaters. 
Although published second, The Kiss of Kin was in fact the first of 
the two novels to be written; this point is worth making, for success- 
ful as it is it is less ambitious than The Love Eaters, and by placing 
the books in their correct chronological order one can guess that 
Miss Settle intends to develop her gifts, rather than to repeat what 
she can do with apparent ease. 

There is a classic quality about The Kiss of Kin: the action is limited 
to a single scene and fills a few hours only; the characters reveal 
themselves through dialogue which is at the same time colloquially 
accurate and articulate of feeling —the novel could be turned, with 
the minimum of revision, into a play, and would provide at least 
eight actors with magnificent dramatic parts. This is not the haunt- 
ingly beautiful South of Eudora Welty with its eccentric glamour, 
nor is it the grotesque, whimsical world of Carson McCullers and 
Truman Capote, overpopulated with idiots, giants and dwarfs; 
rather it is the South of Lilian Hellman’s play The Little Foxes, 
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peopled by greedy, family-proud land-grabbers, faded professional 
belles and tolerant, omniscient Negro servants. The atmosphere is 
primarily domestic and house-bound (relations squabbling over a 
will) and as the family gather in the kitchen, bickering while old 
scandals come to light and the air grows stuffy with their petty pas- 
sions, one is reminded more of a certain type of French novel than 
of anything by one of Miss Settle’s compatriots. However, it is the 
Southern flavour that gives the story its point, and makes it so 
highly enjoyable: there must be a large section of the English reading 
public who do not know the exact meaning of such words as ‘gin’, 
‘trestle’ and ‘landing’ and who yet are happy to be transported by 
them into a foreign, recognized world. For such fanciers of Southern 
writing, The Kiss of Kin is full of delights; for example, it contains a 
character called Aunt Cinnybug, because as a girl she had a bug to 
go to Cincinnatti. . . . The author’s technique is admirable; all her 
climaxes are exactly placed, the writing is economical, the story 
shapely, no point is either missed or made too much of. Less subtle, 
less original than The Love Eaters, it is a successful essay in melo- 
drama by a sophisticated writer; the sophistication and the melo- 
drama do not get in each other’s way, for each quality adds un- 
accustomed depth to the other. 

Eugene Walter is also an American expatriate drawing inspiration 
from his native soil and memories. Yet another aspect of the South 
is revealed in The Untidy Pilgrim, which is set in and near Mobile. 
Perhaps Miss Settle wrote a bitter folk tale; Mr Walter is contentedly 
folksy. Very different from the guilt-ridden, grasping, seedy collec- 
tion in The Kiss of Kin, his characters are for the most part lovable 
eccentrics, and if they seem conscious of their own charm the author 
manages to convey a certain amount of it to his readers. Again com- 
pared to Miss Settle’s, his book is shapeless; what first appears to be 
the plot is allowed to peter out half way through, and another one is 
substituted. The first, which culminates in the platonic elopement 
to New York of a restless, passionate girl and an effete, arriviste 
young man, is slightly more interesting than the second, which ends 
with the narrator marrying his uncle’s young widow: but the stories 
do not matter as they are essentially a pretext for presenting a series 
of peculiar people and describing an’ exuberant, idyllic way of life. 
Mobile is seen in terms as exclusively regional as the Ireland of 
Somerville and Ross, Barrie’s Scotland, Pagnol’s Provence. There is a 
certain amount of sentimentality in this book, and a certain amount 
of humour, but not much feeling or wit; it is to be enjoyed for inci- 
dental virtues, the narrator’s high spirits, an arresting phrase, a crazy 
fanciful anecdote. Mr Walter’s nostalgia tends to run riot, and over- 
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shoot the point where communication is possible with English 
readers; but for most of the time one is happy to share his rosy view 
of a picturesque world, and to envy his experience of it. 

James Courage’s nostalgia is kept firmly under control and he is 
able to convey an impression of New Zealand, as seen through a 
child’s eyes, with uncanny precision and force. I believe in Miss 
Settle’s Canona, but don’t want to go there; I would like to visit Mr 
Walter’s Mobile, although I suspect him of exaggerating; after read- 
ing The Young Have Secrets, I feel I know Christchurch and Sumner 
well. The central situation of this excellent novel is not new. A child 
is made the confidant of his elders, and is innocently involved in a 
sexual drama that he is too young to understand; meaning well, fol- 
lowing his own muddled code of loyalty, he unwittingly contributes 
towards a tragic result. When Henry James used a similar theme in 
What Maisie Knew, he saw his heroine as ‘making confusion worse 
confounded by drawing some stray fragrance across the scent of 
selfishness, by sowing on barren strands, through the mere fact of 
presence, the seed of the moral life’. The grown-ups, in fact, were 
irretrievably corrupt; they could harm the child, but could not be 
harmed by her. In both Graham Greene’s story The Basement Room 
and L.P. Hartley’s novel The Go-Between, it is the children who bring 
disaster on their grown-up friends by trying to help them, although 
it is implied that they may suffer psychologically in later life from 
the unsavoury scenes they have witnessed. L. P. Hartley and Graham 
Greene were as concerned as Henry James with the moral issues in- 
volved in a child’s first experience of evil, but they presented the 
evil as an abstract force inherent in the situation; the butler and his 
young lady, the spoiled beauty and her farmer lover, were human 
and pathetic figures, while the raffish Edwardian philistines in What 
Maisie Knew were seen as thoroughly vulgar and selfish. The theme, 
in fact, is made more subtle in the later books; while Henry James 
deliberately made his child a girl because ‘the sensibility of the 
female young is indubitably, for early youth, the greater’, L. P. Hart- 
ley, presumably with equal deliberation, chose to write about an 
insensitive, tough, ‘ordinary’ little boy. 

James Courage takes the old story a stage further from Henry 
James’s conception of it. His hero, like Mr Hartley’s, is an ‘ordinary’, 
more or less insensitive little boy, but although he has a worrying 
time during the course of the plot it is suggested at the end that he 
will not suffer harm, and may even benefit, from his precocious ex- 
periences. The young architect, and the three sisters who love him, 
are all good people; each contributes a share of weakness to the 
tragedy that overtakes them. The main purveyor of evil is a sluttish, 
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gossipy washerwoman, but there is a squalid grandeur about this 
superbly realized figure that seems to defy moral censure. James 
Courage concentrates more on the poetic value of the story than on 
its moral interest. The background, vividly described, the pathos of 
the characters which makes itself felt to the reader although their 
passions, glimpsed by the child, are to him mysterious, the sensation 
of childhood itself —all combine to give a haunting effect of nostal- 
gia, while the writing itself is always sharp and precise. Mr Courage 
shows that nostalgia is not a vague emotion; he can present a scene 
with simple clarity, at the same time familiar and new—that first 
heightened impression which returns at unexpected and privileged 
moments. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THE DREAMER AND THE SHEAVES AND OTHER POEMS by I. R. Orton. 
(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


A SPRING JOURNEY AND OTHER POEMS OF 1952-1953 by James Kirkup. 
(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


THE PEACEABLE KINGDOM by Jon Silkin. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


Miss Orton’s poetry has the finenesses and the failings that usually 
go with poetesses: on the one hand delicacy, a quick eye, a gift for 
image-making and a natural sense of pathos; on the other hand tech- 
nical unadventurousness and a tendency for the longest poems to be 
the limpest. Her diction is traditional—a description which would 
not do justice to a felicity such as ‘You will arrive Swifter than tele- 
grams and calm as Sunday’, but would cover a multitude of sins like 
‘your face like April’, ‘a stranger lonelier than stars’, ‘her face more 
fair than hills of Earth’. Her wandering rhythms, to my ear, often 
lose themselves, and there runs through the collection that note of 
plaintive rhetoric which made most of the poetry of the Nineties list- 
lessly unmemorable. 

There are exceptions to this. Three short poems, ‘The Nightfall’, 
‘Winter April’ and ‘Not Joshua’, are lightning flashes of real poetry, 
pretty yet jolting. T. E. Hulme would have envied one of the images: 

‘on the dumb and subtle tongue of night 
The white moon lies 
Half consumed, like a chinese fruit.’ 

Mr Kirkup is one of the few young poets who has received solid 
as well as vocal encouragement for his writing, which is certainly 
observant, intelligent, and very versatile. Perhaps I should have said 
dangerously adaptable, because I did not like the false naivety of 
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The Classic Anthology 


defined by Confucius 
translated by EZRA POUND 


‘A stupendous undertaking . . . we are once more in the debt 

of this wonderful artificer who has brought so much new 

material, so many new modes into modern poetry.’ 
—EDWIN MUIR, Observer. 30s. 


Selected Fables of La Fontaine 
translated by MARIANNE MOORE 


Enchanting new versions of many of the immortal Fables. 
They include such famous stories as ‘Fox and Grapes’, ‘Town 
Rat and Country Rat’, ‘The Hen that Laid the Golden Eggs’, 
and dozens more. (Ready at the end of April) 10s. 6d. 


Poetry andthe Age = RANDALL JARRELL 


author of Pictures from an Institution 


This exhilarating volume is an example of modern American 
criticism at its best. With intelligence and wit Mr Jarrell 
covers ‘a good many of the best, some of the better, and a few 
of the worse American poets’. 18s. 


A Beginning WALTER DE LA MARE 


Whether to describe the contents of Mr de la Mare’s new 
volume ‘ghost stories’, ‘tales of mystery and imagination’ or 
studies in the atmosphere of strangeness, we do not know; 
for they are as haunting as they are elusive, and as clear as 
they are unfathomable. (Ready in May) 12s. 6d. 
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‘The Eve Of Christmas’ = nor the Betjemanese of ‘A Visit To Bronté- 
land’ 
(‘Bearded cyclists 

Lean on their pedals, and their saddles shine and sway 

Up the hill to the YHA), 
nor the hard-bitten, soft-biting satire of ‘Medusa’, and, less still, the 
all too aureate, drearily laureate ‘Poem On The Crowning Of Her 
Gracious Majesty Queen Elizabeth II’. But that was an occasion on 
which Mr Kirkup was not the only chameleon to burst on the Union 
Jack. 

In contrast, ‘Choric Stanzas’ beginning ‘Remember, no men are 
strange, no countries foreign’ achieves that unstrained, authoritative 
aplomb which commissioners of poetry pray for, but rarely get, and 
shows that Mr Kirkup can write dignified public verse. His sincerity 
—and ability—also seem deeply engaged in the first two poems, 
which concern the nature of the poet, and in the long ‘Spring 
Journey’. To quote him at his best would be unfair, because his 
effects are quiet and cumulative and have to be judged as a whole. 
He can also catch fire in virtuoso work on unexpected themes—a 
ventriloquist, dustbins, a bead curtain, for the last of which he 
bring out a whole wardrobe of images, clothespegged by commas 
and flapping delightfully along Skeltonic lines. 

Overproduction and journalism are the demons that lie in wait 
for Mr Kirkup. Now that England is short of talent and many are 
parochially overestimating what there is, perhaps, like the newly 
discovered ‘picaresque school’ of young novelists, he should also be- 
ware of too much praise. With his technical equipment and his ver- 
satility, he will need all the sense of dedication and powers of self- 
criticism that have kept Mr Auden’s bay leaves green. 

The poet nowadays is a strangely subdued descendant of those 
who once proclaimed themselves ‘the unacknowledged legislators 
of’, ‘the makers and shakers of the world’. Despite the establishment 
of various Barnardo’s Homes of culture, despite the recent elegiac 
response to the death of a certain modern poet, in much contempor- 
ary poetry the world appears as hostile and the poet as unwanted. 
Miss Orton and Mr Kirkup are both aware of this. ‘They break our 
hearts for singing’ writes one, while the other sees the poet as ‘a 
gentle lunatic at large In the societies of cross and reasonable men’. 
Poets have felt unwanted before, but they have successfully ad- 
dressed the public out of an antagonism which was only another 
form of intimacy; the world certainly is hostile, but it is still possible 
to make poetry out of its glittering and repellent machinery. I detect 
an ominously defensive note in the voices of these two poets. Mr 
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_ Kirkup’s versatility, his politeness, even his assurances mask: an un- 
easy relationship towards his reader, whereas Miss Orton sometimes 
drops into the apologetic murmur of one who asks only to be left 
in peace with the other eccentrics of an unpopular club which may 
at any moment be suppressed. Confidential asides, social com- 
mentary, ironic spectatorship, verbal impressionism, topographical 
‘sketches, a moral which drops out at the end like a motto from a 
cracker —the tone and matter of much of their and other new poets’ 
work is fundamentally timid. Poetry must stake its claim with 
greater confidence, if it is to hope for a more than Alexandrian sur- 
vival. In an age when lunatics, gentle and violent, abound, I would 
rather see the poets ranging themselves with the ‘cross and reason- 
able men’. 
Animals abound in Mr Silkin’s poetry not, as he tells us, for their 
- own sakes, but because he can ‘find no other way of expressing so 
potently man’s pain’, which he feels strongly as a poet and, I 
imagine, as a Jew. The fly, the bird, the hunted fox, symbols of 
mortality and persecution, appear repeatedly, for Mr Silkin is a poet 
who needs the faceted symbol to refract the rather intense glare of 
his emotions. The human predicament is presented more movingly 
when it is done by means of the animals than when it is thrust too 
intimately and emphatically in front of us in such poems as ‘Death 
Of A Son’. 

The poems are written at a high pitch of feeling, in a staccato, re- 
petitive style, which, combined with a simplified syntax, lays itself 
open to parody. At times I was uncomfortably reminded of a trans- 
lation from the Kurdish which I once came across in a magazine: 

‘I threw my stone at a tree. 

The tree ate my stone. 

I want my stone. I want my stone.’ 
Here and there there are unhappy Dylanisms—‘grass as green as 
blood’, ‘a girl as slim as shining’ and the word ‘holy’ badly over- 
worked. But in the three fox poems and in a long poem called ‘Deeply 
Gone’ I found a power and an accelerating excitement which neither 
of the other two poets could match. I am still not sure how much ad- 
miration has been fairly won from me, and how much mesmerized 
into me. Such a rigid mood and heavily stylized manner are likely 
to outlive the intensity of vision that made them a necessity. If there 
were more than seventeen poems to read, the repetitions might jade 
the ear and the concern with suffering seem over-plaintive. But, as it 
is, | thought Mr Silkin the most unquestionable poet of the three, 
and a few of his poems struck me as outstandingly interesting. 

JAMES MICHIE 
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Worpswortu: A RE-INTERPRETATION by F. W. Bateson. (Longmans. 
21s.) 


FLIGHT OF THE SKYLARK by Sylva Norman. (Reinhardt. 25s. ) 


In these books two Romantic poets are examined from unusual and 
opposite viewpoints. Mr Bateson, convinced that Wordsworth’s 
greatness lies ‘in the heroic and agonized efforts that he made to 
break out of his own subjectivity’, trains a microscope on the deci- 
sive inner events of his subject’s boyhood and youth. Miss Norman’s 
account of Shelley begins with his death. 

Mr Bateson’s book has achieved some notoriety by advancing the 
theory that in the years before Wordsworth’s marriage his relations 
with his sister Dorothy were approaching the incestuous. To those 
who find this fantastic or shocking I must say at once that it is put 
with delicacy and that its rejection by no means ruins Mr Bateson’s 
argument — indeed, the pages devoted to its discussion are few. And 
clearly the evidence shows a peculiar intensity in the brother and 
sister relationship, though I would have thought it of more 
emotional importance to Dorothy than to William—see, for ex- 
ample, the Brontésque extract from her journal for William’s wed- 
ding day quoted by Mr Bateson and which he strangely describes, 
however, as being in ‘level, unemotional tones’. But throughout, Mr 
Bateson’s psychological generalizations seem to me too confident 
and too vaguely documented, and his jargon not always convincing. 
‘For the moment Wordsworth had become schizophrenic,’ he re- 
marks at one point on the evidence of a broken adolescent love 
affair and a messy poem. Nor can one find much significance in the 
attempt to establish three crises in Wordsworth’s early life at neat 
six-yearly intervals. 

Far more valuable is Mr Bateson’s ‘straight’ literary criticism. His 
disentanglement of the eighteenth and nineteenth century styles in 
the young Wordsworth, the acumen and taste which will drive his 
readers, perhaps for the first time, to such poems as ‘An Evening 
Walk’ and ‘Goody Blake and Harry Gill’ —such things make his book 
well worth reading whether we can approve his more tenuous pro- 
positions or not. 

Mr Bateson tells us that Wordsworth's popularity has declined 
catastrophically in this country and, on the authority of Mr Lionel 
Trilling, that he is not read at all in America outside the groves of 
academe. This, if indeed true, is strange for a poet whose best work 
(and there is much of it) is still so readable and relevant. The chief 
importance of Mr Bateson’s book is, perhaps, the successful attempt 
it makes to enlarge the area of that ‘best’ work for the modern 
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reader, not only by pointing out the virtues of Wordsworth’s 
‘eighteenth century style’ but also by showing the harmful narrow- 
ness of appreciation exhibited both by Wordsworthians looking for 
a Message and by Arnoldians looking for Beauties. 

The ‘unsexual man’, said Shelley of Wordsworth. Mr Bateson is at 
pains to disprove the epithet, and it certainly cannot be applied to 
Shelley himself. The fate, after his death, of those linked by the 
complications of Shelley’s sexuality fills the first part of Miss Nor- 
man’s book. She has been a most industrious researcher and it is 
scarcely possible to be dull about the ‘crew’ Matthew Arnold looked 
down his nose at, but the truth is she is a sorry writer. Three words 
she quotes from Crabb Robinson (‘she looks elegant and sickly and 
young’) almost tell us more about Mary Shelley than she has been 
able to do in as many tens of pages. In fact, though she is very much 
* in sympathy with Shelley she takes rather too naive a view of her 
less glamorous characters, so that, for example, the intellectual 
qualities of Mary and her father are insufficiently valued. This kind 
of deficiency is even more marked when Miss Norman attempts the 
other aim of her book, the delineation of the posthumous growth 
and vicissitudes of Shelley’s reputation. Her account, to take a 
glaring instance, of Bagehot’s 1856 essay on Shelley is really a 
travesty of that sensible, percipient and still readable piece. 

But the idea behind Flight of the Skylark, despite the book’s faults, 
ensures its interest and illumination. The comedy of the Shelley 
relics, of the cashing in on the legend, of his commonplace son with 
a passion for tricycles and with the face of Mr Bud Flanagan; the 
passing of the craze for Shelley through the young Tennyson and 
Browning, through the Pre-Raphaelites to Swinburne, and his under- 
ground reputation among the left-wing from the Chartists to Shaw 
— Miss Norman must be congratulated on having assembled this and 
much other information between one pair of covers. 

Mr Bateson is of the opinion that too much attention ‘has been 
given in the past to Wordsworth’s ideas’ and that his intellectual in- 
terests did not affect his poetry very much. It might be said that the 
same belief, in relation to Shelley and in a more instinctive form, 
underlies Miss Norman’s book. For me, the reading of these two 
volumes only confirmed the view that ideas were all-important to 
English poetry of the exciting years on either side of 1800, just as 
they were to the poetry of the 1930's; and that upon the evaluation 
of those ideas depends, to a large extent, the evaluation of the 
poetry. Like Auden, Wordsworth soon bent the revolutionary ideas 
of his epoch to his own purposes, but the ideas still remain behind 
the poetry and in a very real sense direct its aim. And as for Shelley, 
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those ideas, so nakedly apparent in his work, have always deter- 
mined, I think, the attitude of critics (such as Arnold, Swinburne and 
Eliot) towards it. If Miss Norman_had seized some such notion as 
this her discussion of Shelley’s reputation during the latter part of 
her period would have gained immeasurably in interest. 


ROY FULLER 
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SALLY CHILVER, née Graves, was born in 1914. She had some poems pub- 
lished before the war in Oxford undergraduate magazines and in Epilogue. 
She has worked as a journalist, but is now married and employed as a civil 
servant at the Colonial Office. 


PHILIP OAKES is 26. He was born and educated in the north of England and 
has worked as a journalist abroad and in London. He is writing a novel 
and a first collection of his poems was published by Reading University Press 
last year. He is at present on the editorial staff of Truth. His story Another 
Kind of Passion appeared in the August 1954 number of The London Magazine. 


PETER HANKE is 26. He was brought up in Massachusetts and Maryland, 
and attended first Oberlin College and then Harvard. After graduating in 
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THOMAS BLACKBURN is 29. He is married to a sculptor and teaches in a 
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more recent is The Holy Stone (1954), have appeared from the Hand and 
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ERIK DE MAUNY was born in Britain, but lived for some years in New 


Zealand. He is well known as a novelist and translator and is now working in 
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